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oleomargarine maker. The latter bought, 
during the census year ending May 31, 
1900, $567,790 worth of cottonseed oll for 
use in making oleo, while the dairymen 
bought, during the same period, $10,000,- 
000 worth of cottonseed meal and hulls. 
Since those figures were gathered prices 
of cottonseed meal and hulls have ad- 
vanced very materially, and particularly 
so during the winter just closing. Prob- 
ably the output of cottonseed meal and 
hulls from the mills has brought to the 
mills more money than have all the oil 
and linters, and the total amount paid 
to the mills for these stock foods. will 
equal what the mills paid the cottongrow- 
ers for their seed. We are firmly of the 





Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscriptien price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
jess sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
jarge our circulation, we do allow eld 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new vames at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the’ necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip om each paper you 
see John Jones Feb. '02,dtuimdicates that 
the name will drop trom the ist eat the 
end of February, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show your 
neighbors a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained im 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
Portion of one or two days in enlisting in 
this work they can easily add more than 
fifty thousand names within the next 
6 days. Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see bow much he can do to 


help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 





We ask the attention of our readers to 
the announcement on page 2 of the dairy 
meetings to be held Wednesday,Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of this week, and on 
five days of next week beginning Tues- 
day, March 18. Prof. C. H. Beckles, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Husbandry in the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, havirig com- 
pleted the regular dairy work in the col- 
lege, is now taking up field work, and by 
holding these local meetings, trying to 
reach those who want instruction in up- 
to-date dairy methods, but are unable to 
leave their farms for even a short course 
in dairying at Columbia. 

We trust those of our readers who live 
near where any one of these meetings 
will be held will make it a point to at- 
tend, not only for the good they will get 
from the meeting, but as a means of en- 
couraging the work. 


John T. Stinson, Director of the Mis- 
souri Fruit Bxperiment Station at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo., is making a tour over 
the 'Frisco railroad this week with a 
Spray car exhibit. As a means of instruct- 
ing orchardists regarding the appliances 
and methods used in combating insect 
and fungous enemies of fruit, Prof. Stin- 
son has had a railway car fitted up with 
4 collection of spray pumps and material 
used in spraying. Announcement is made 
that on such a date he will have the car 
at such a station on the line of the road 
and be prepared to show how spraying is 
done. The fruit growers have an oppor- 
tunity by this means of examining differ- 
ent makes of spraying apparatus, learn- 
ing how to operate them, what sub- 
stances are the best insecticides and fun- 
sicides and how these should be manipu- 
lated. Prof. Stinson’s spray car exh‘bit 
is a good scheme and susceptible of wide 
adoption in farmers’ institute work. 


WHICH 18 THE BETTER CUSTOMBR? 


In an article printed on page 2 of this 
issue, headed ‘‘To Whom the Credit,” the 
“Chicago Produce” brings out very clear- 
ly, from census figures, just what the 
RURAL WORLD has asserted, namely, 
that the dairyman is a better patron of 
the cottonseed off industry than is the 





pini too, that of the amount paid 
to the mills for meal and hulls the dairy- 
men contributed considerable more than 
one-half. If this be true, then it is very 
clear that it is decidedly to the interest 
of the cotton-grower and that of the cot- 
ton seed ofl industry that the dairy, 
rather than the oleo industry, be sus- 
tained. 


DROUTH SUFFERERS. 


The RURAL WORLD called attention 
recently to the conditions that prevail in 
South Missouri, owing to last season’s 
drouth. Since then we have received 
communications from a number of our 
readers, who tell us that there are many 
families in the counties of McDonald, 
Barry, Stone, Christian, Taney, Wright, 
Douglas, Ozark, Texas, Howell, Shannon 
and Oregon, counties along the southern 
border of the state, which are in want. 
We addressed a communication to the 
county clerks of the counties named, ask- 
ing for exact information from official 
sources as to the conditions and extent to 
which assistance is needed, but at this 
writing there has not been sufficient time 
in which to get full returns. 

Judge L. E. Brown of the Ozark County 
Court writes us: “I am sorry to inform 
you that I have acquainted myself with 
the condition of the people in my county, 
and find them, or a great many of them, 
in dire distress, owing to the drouth, with 
no seed corn or potatoes left at all, and 
my county is unable to cope with the 
s.tuation.” 

One correspondent tells of having to 
buy 20 bushels of corn at $1 per bushel, 
and giving a note bearing 8 per cent in- 
terest for the amount, this corn to be 
fed to the one team of horses and one 
cow in an effort to get them through to 
grass. Others tell of stock starving to 
death. Yet the people who are in need 
are making no complaint and are asking 
for no help. 


TREATMENT OF OAT SMUT. 


This season farmers should use all pre- 
caution in growing crops that may be put 
on the market early. The drouth and 
consequent small corn crop have so re- 
duced the income from sale of stock that 
most farmers in the drouth section will 
be greatly helped by the grain crops. In 
view of these facts the utmost care 
should be taken not only in the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, but in the selection 
of the seed, and in treating it for smut 
if that be needed. This care will the bet- 
ter insure a good harvest. Farmers in 
many states have lost largely because of 
smut in their oats. These losses have 
induced experiment stations in many 
states to seek a remedy for this disease. 
If the seed is thoroughly cleaned in a 
good fanning mill the amount of smut 
wifl be much reduced. But the treat- 
ment which gives the best results has 
been found to be with formalin. This can 
be obtained from most druggists who buy 
in bulk and then sell in quantities to suit 
the buyer at about 75 cents per pint. It 
is estimated that a pint will treat 50 bu- 
shels of oats if it is properly used. 

Some sprinkle the oats with the solu- 
tion, but if the grain is immersed in the 
solution, the treatment will be more ef- 
fective. Take a barrel, putting in 3 gal- 
lons of water, to which add one pint of 
the formalin. Then put the oats In gun- 
ny sacks. Do not crowd the oats in 
sacks, but have them loose so that all 


the solution. Some advise submerging 
them for 20 minutes after they have be- 
come thoroughly wet. Drain the sacks 
well and there will be comparatively lit- 
tle waste. Some of the experiment sta- 
tions advise sowing while the seed is still 
wet. If a farmer wishes to prepare his 
seed before time for sowing he can pour 
the oats on a tight floor or on a canvas 
to dry. 


THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 


At a meeting of the State Fair Board 
at Sedalia, on the 5th inst., measures 
were taken to secure a successful fair in 
192. The fair will open August 18, and 
continue one week. The premium list of 
last year with very few alterations was 
adopted for the present year. Eight 
hundred shade trees were purchased and 
ordered to be planted this spring at the 
earliest time practicable, and an oppor- 
tunity is also offered to any nurseryman 
in the state to contribute trees, and 
plant in groups or in colonnades, shade 
trees for which they will receive due no- 
tice and credit. The Dean of the State 
Agricultural College, Prof. H. J. Waters, 
was put in charge of the agricultural 
department with a special request to pre- 
serve the fine collection now being ex- 
hibited at Charleston, 8S. C., and have 
it on exhibition at the State Fair in 
August, together with such other ex- 
hibits as can be made from the state 
farm at Columbia. Prof. C._H. Eckles, 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry in the 





State Agriculttral College, was chosen 


the oats may be brought in contact with . 


Superintendent of the Dairy Department 
and G. A. Atwood of Springfield Superin- 
tendent of the Horticultural Department. 
R. L. Harriman of Bunceton was made 
judge of the speed department. 

The steel frame work of the grand 
stand has been recently erected and when 
completed will present a most imposing 
appearance. The mile track is to be put 
in first class condition for the use of 
horsemen. 

The fair will be held earlier than usual 
so as to get in the circuit of state fairs, 
for exhibitors desire to move from fair 
to fair, from week to week, in as short 
shipments as possible. The Iowa state 
fair takes place the week following that 
of Missouri. 


ARBOR. DAY. 


The designation of a certain day for the 
inauguration of the tree-pianting move- 
ment was made by the Nebraska State 
Board of Agriculture at the suggestion of 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton. This appeal to 
a popular feeling and a popular need re- 
ceived a hearty response, and it is re- 
ported that millions of trees were planted 
that year in Nebraska. Other western 
States under the auspices of their horti- 
cultural societies adopted Arbor Day. 
During a five-day session of a nationai 
forestry convention at Cincinnati in 1882 
Arbor Day became connected in its ob- 
servance with the public schools. One 
day of this convention was marked by a 
public parade, civic and military, with a 
march to Eden Park, where groves were 
planted and single trees in memory of 
distinguished men—poets, authors, gov- 
ernors and others. The school children 
and their teachers formed a conspicuous 
feature of the pageant, and the planting 
was done principally by them. This ob- 
servance was an object lesson for the 
country, as reports of it were published 
far and wide. 

A national forestry association was 
formed at this Cincinnati convention, and 
the following year at St. Paul, when in 
session, a resolution was adopted favor- 
ing the gbservance of Arbor Day by the 
schools of the country. 

The first Friday after the first Tuesday 
in April is Arbor Day in Missouri, and is 
largely observed by the schools of the 
state. Yet we question whether the best 
good results from the observance of the 
day, and whether the trees planted live 
through the year. We are prone to think 
the work is largely ephemeral. After this 
date many of our schools soon close, and 
the flowers, shrubs and trees planted suf- 
fer from neglect, and the day deteriorates 
into a half-holiday given over to fun, 
when it might be made one of vital im- 
portance to the child and of lasting beau- 
ty to the community. 

There should be cultivated a genuine 
love for plant life, not by reciting some 
selection, even though masterpieces in 
literature, which are beyond the child's 
mental grasp, but by a study of the tree 
itself. The children should be led to note 
the character of the bark, how the 
branches are developed, and so forth. 
Then have the utmost precution taken to 
have the tree intelligently planted. Later 
when the tree is putting forth foliage, the 
teacher should call attention to the leaf 
buds, if a fruit-bearing tree, note the 
fruit buds. To a true botanist the seem- 
ingly lifeless tree has a most fascinating 
interest, Then the planting should be fol- 
lowed by careful watching. There could 


school grounds to care for the trees and 
shrubbery. The teacher may be a non- 
resident, but the school board should 
have an interest that would prompt one 
or more of their number to meet with the 
older pupils of the district to care for the 
trees, 


these children that they be taught the 
value of trees, and that most trees die 
because neglected. 
some author let the fact be emphasized 
and call the tree by the name of the au- 
thor or historian or whoever it may be. 
Let the children study the life of the 
one for whom the tree is named. 


tion. The early 


removed; 


time for impressing the lesson, and in no 
way can it be better done than in really 
knowing the life history of a tree from 
the germ in the seed from which the 
tree grows to the majestic tree which 
may shield from the summer’s sun and 
protect from wintry blasts. 





M’CLEAN CO. (ILL.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice some 
one as saying ground dry and some plow- 
ing., etc. There is no such weather up 
here. For the last 60 days the ground has 
been freezing with no thawing weather 


was accompanied with snow from every 
quarter. Ice was cut three times from the 
same place, the first was '5 inches, sec- 


ground is frozen 22 inches, no guess, for I 
have just set a gate post. 

This kind of weather makes double 
work in caring for Nery young lambs or 
pigs, but with a good lantern at night 
and a cloudy sky in daytime I pulled 
through with good average saved. Feed 
is still plentiful, and all kinds of stock 
look well, with no disease. All farm 
produce is high in price. Good horses are 
as high as $150; cows, $36 to $50; fat hogs, 
6 cents; corn, 55 cents; oats, 40 cents; no 





be monthly meetings, or oftener, on the 


It is essential to the after success of 


If a tree is named for 


It is recognized by careful students of 
forestry that the reckless destruction of 
our forests will result in loss to the na- 
settlers only saw the 
tree in the way and with ax it was soon |tinued cold weather and snow until the 
now must the children be 
taught that such ruthlessness will bring 
its own penalty. Arbor Day is a fitting 


at all until Feb. 22. All this cold weather 


ond and third cuttings eight inches. The 


wheat; hay $12; ccal, 
7 cents; turkeys, 10 

per pound; eggs, 2 

These farmers can't | 
all-corn ration. Somej milk cows get as | 
much corn as does the beef steer, brood | 
sows and shoats :1vm with the hogs tea | 
for market. Puilets kept for eggs are get- 
ting as much 2orn as the young roosters | 
fed for sale. Why this is the case used 
to puzzle me. As this land sells for $118 
per acre, it is still more important that 
they practice econoMy and up-to-date 
methods in order to) meet interest and 
taxes on high-priced land. But I wasn’t 
long at seeing the point when I asked 
two neighbors to take the RURAL 
WORLD, and while I was telling them 
what it taught I notieed them winking at 
each other HIRED MAN. 

Colfax, lll., Feb, 2 


2.20 per ton; hens, 
its; butter, 20 cents 
its per dozen. 





—— 
INFORMATION ABOUT ARKANSAS. 


tditor RURAL WORLD: Will you give 
a description of the section in Arkansas 
west of Memphis, Tef:., extending west 
to the St. Francis river, and tell what 
the country would be best adapted to pro- 
duce? Will it equal Missouri as a corn 
and grass country? There are men here 
who are trying to indlice people to invest 
n what they call redeemed swamp land, 
which they claim will produce anything 
equal to our IMinols corn land. 


{ Vermilion Co,, Tl. W. P. SMOOT. 
Referring the fo joing to Mr, Wm. 
Manning, our for Arkansas corre- 


sponent, now living im Dade Co., Mo., Mr. 
M. replies as follows: 

The country west of Memphis in Arkan- 
sas and east of Crowley's ridge in the 
same state, is subject to overflow. It is 
35 miles wide or ther@&bouts. There is an 
irregular strip of land east of the ridge 
and west of the St. Francis river, por- 
tions of which overflow. The bottom is, 
like all southern river bottoms, composed 
of low ridges, flat areas and creeks, or 
bayous, as they are @alled locally. The 
soil is as fertile as one could wish. I 
have seen corn loaded with ears on stalks 
that were as thick fethé-rows as sor- 
ghum cane. 

About eight years ago the legislature of 

Arkansas enacted a law creating a levee 
district composed of the counties, por- 
tions of which were lying on the over- 
flow district. This board was empow- 
ered to assess the land subject to over- 
flow, the proceeds of the tax to be used in 
the constructing of a levee from northern 
limit of the state on the Mississippi river 
to Helena, in Phillips county. The United 
States government lent a helping hand in 
this work and my understanding is that 
the work of shutting out the great father 
of waters is nearing completion. When it 
is completed that region will be the gar- 
den spot of the south. Those bottom 
farmers and planters could not be in- 
duced to come out on the neighboring up- 
lands. They could miss a@ crop every other 
year and excel their upland neighbors’ 
production of either corn or cotton, 
‘ The land in the bottoms tis largely own- 
jea by merchants and other men of wealth 
in Memphis and neighboring towns on 
Crowley's ridge. Any one desirous of 
buying land in that bottom had better act 
quickly, because when that levee is com- 
pleted values will increase rapidly. 

Trusting that I have given the informa- 
tion required, I am yours as ever, 

WM. MANNING. 














EFFINGHAM COUNTY (ILL.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: About a dozen 
cases of smallpox, several of a virulent 
type, recently developed at Teutopolis, a 
thriving hamlet on the east side of this 
county. The State Board of Health in- 
vestigated the situation and ordered a 
quarantine. The inhabitants rebelled 
against it, tore down the danger flags 
placed at the infected homes and re- 
fused compliance with the mandate of the 
law. The sheriff of the county was in- 
structed to thoroughly enforce the regu- 
lations and intense excitement prevailed 
for a time. The village was successfully 
quarantined, and is now completely iso- 
lated. The railroad trains do not stop, 
no mail is delivered or received and the 
place is as if it were not in existence. 

The month of February was one of con- 





last week, when something of a thaw oc- 
curred. Not for years hag the cold spell 
been so prolonged, and the carpet of snow 
remained so steadily on the ground, The 
proverbial January thaw failed as usual 
to materialize as thoroughly, and al- 
together the winter has resembled those 
of other years when snow and ice were 
the rule, and thawing the exception 
Notwithstanding this extended frigidness, 
the scarcity of feed and high price, stock 
of all kinds is coming through in fairly 
good condition. Much better than was an- 
ticipated in the fall. We quote a few 
prices on feed: Corn Te to 8c a bush- 
el, and very scarce. Some farmers have 
traveled to a considerable distance for a 
supply. Oats are “#c and 50c a bushel, 
and very little to be had at that price. 
Hay, $10 and $12 a ton, and not very 
plentiful; much of it was baled and dis- 
posed of in market last fall. Ground feed 
has been remarkably high; shipstuff, 
$1.40 to $1.60 a hundred; bran, $1.00 to $1.20 
cwt. 

Not for many years has there been so 
many public sales as during the month 
and so much changing of locations. The 
sales were so numerous that during some 
weeks it was difficult to select a day that 
was not already appointed for the pur- 
pose. As a rule sales have been made 
at good prices, especially stock. There 
has been a larger exodus to other states 
and to the west than usual. One of our 











neighbors recently sold out and departed 


for Oklahoma, another, who was in good 


circumstances has removed to the north- 
talked out of an jern part of the state. Others in the county 


have emigrated to Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska. One family went to California, 
All have been attracted, more or less, to 
their new homes by the correspondence 
in the RURAL WORLD. 


What is doing towards a RURAL 
WORLD button? Would like to hear 
more about it from the other correspond- 
ents. DYPE. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Yes, notes 
from a snowdrift. It has been snowing 
for 48 hours and wind blowing a gale, 
drifts are eight feet deep in wood cuts 
and hollows, and fields are bare. The 
backwater from the Ohio river is ten feet 
deep in the wood-between my house and 
the postoffice. We are just about out of 
coffee and are having a bad time gener- 
ally. Well we have lots of feed in the 
barns, and the stock is all under shelter 
of barns and straw sheds, so we have lit- 
tle to complain of. December 22 we had a 
general freeze up lasting over a week, 
then ten days of fine working weather, 
then sleet and snow until February 28, 
when a heavy rain and thaw made the 
ground bare. How long this will last no 
one can tell, 

I attended three sales of farm property 
in February; corn sold as high as 92 cents 
per bushel; fodder, 18 to 2 cents for 150 
hills; oats, 60 cents; horses from $10 up to 
$45; sheep, $2 to $4 per head. A sale is a 
good place to see old friends and neigh- 
bors, and to get the privilege of going on 
some one’s note as security, but a poor 
place to buy anything of much value. 

My purchases consisted of a meat chop- 
per, 4 cents, a good bargain; an old bu- 
reau, 50 cents, that will make a good case 
to keep tools of all kinds in, and a pair 
of check lines, 30 cents. These check lines 
were home made, and as the maker had 
no idea of how leather should be cut for 
such a purpose he wasted the leather and 
had a set of lines that were of no value 
excepting for straps, which we will use 
them for. 

FARM WORKSHOP.—Our readers 
know that this is a favorite subject with 
me. I believe in the shop and plenty of 
good tools, and I believe in using them, 
but there are some things that are best 
done by a regular workman. That man 
wasted nearly $2 worth of leather, when 
$2.50 would have bought him a good set 
of lines. I can make an ax handle for 
less than 25 cents, but I cannot make a 
hoe or fork handle for eight cents. The 
wagon maker charges 60 cents for a dou- 
ble tree, and I can make one for less than 
15 cents. The blacksmith charges 6 or 
10 cents for putting on a fork or hoe 
handle if I furnish the handle, and I can 
do the job in five minutes at home. A 
mattock or pick handle can be bought for 
15 cents, but one cannot get one of good 
timber. We make ours of locust or osage 
and they last for many years, even at 
very heavy work, outlasting half a dozen 
of the ones we can buy. In many places 
farmers have their worn mattocks “laid” 
with new steel by the village blacksmith 
at a cost of % cents per lay. This seldom 
pays, for a new tool can be bought for 
6 to 6 cents and does better work than 
any remade one. Local dealers charge 75 
cents to $1 for a double mattock, but they 
can be had in any city at the price I men- 
tion. Laying a plow share at a cost of $2 
when a new share only costs $2.50 is poor 
economy, as the other share is much the 
best. We use steel shares for most of our 
work, but have a plow that admits of the 
use of both steel and cast. When the land 
is soft we use cast points and when it 
gets dry or when roots or grubs are plen- 
ty the steel ones. We have a good set of 
farm implements and try to keep them 
in good condition. Owing to our over- 
crowded barns the disk harrow and mow- 
ing machines are outside, but with boards 
laid over them, and all others in the 
barns and sheds. 

At one sale I attended the implements 
had been kept in “Plummer’s wagon 
shed,” and they did not bring one-tenth 
their cost. At the other they had been 
kept carefully housed and some things 
sold nearly up to first cost. 

STONY LAND.—I get lots of letters 
seeking advice as to a new location, and 
some of them are hard to answer. In 
most cases the writers want to get as 
much land as possible for as little money, 
no matter how thin or stony the land 
may be. Right here the first mistake is 
made; large tracts of rich land are de- 
sirable, but a man can very easily get 
too much thin or worn land. The thin 
land demands double the manure and 
double the care that the rich land does, 
and improvement is very slow when one 
has to scatter manure enough for ten 
acres over 4 to get even a small crop. 
Stony land is very unsatisfactory as farm 
land, as it is hard to cultivate and hard 
on tools, but it may be made profitable if 
kept as grazing land. Although I can see 
but little money in sheep, if I owned 
stony land I would stock it to its full ca- 
pacity with sheep. 

Perhaps the “Angora goat industry” 
will prove a paying investment; if so they 
furnish a rapid and easy method of get- 
ting rid of brush, grubs and briars, and 
fitting the land for more profitable uses. 

DISK PLOWING.—Good for you, Pat, 
of Indiana, I have raised fine wheat by 
just disking the land, rolling and drilling. 
The mold board plow is not an up-to-date 
tool by any means. The best ones made 
pull hard, when the amount of execution 
they do is taken into account. I am in 
hopes that some inventor will soon give 





us a better implement. We have had good 
success in growing corn on corn or to- 
bacco stubble, by disking and cross disk- 
ing with common 16-inch disk harrow. 
OSAGE ORANGE BEST.—I have .al- 
ways advised growing osage orange 
where locust does not do well, and was 
glad to see what Secretary Bllis says 
about them. By the way, are not you 
Missourians proud of the fact that you 
have a secretary who takes the time to 
notice you and your interests through 
your farm paper? 

FALLSOWN BEARDLESS BARLEY.— 
Will Mr, A. N. Kellar, P. 67, please re- 
port on that plot of barley he mentions? 
I think it will all be winter killed, but 
hope not. Some plants came up at the 
stock yard last fall and they were in full 
head when frost came. In 1980 some 


— 
tached to what are called trot lines, hun- 
dreds of feet in length, the trawl hooks 
put a yard or two apart, on short lines 
a foot or two in length, baited with the 
proper food for fish. These trot lines are 
stretched in the river and attached to 
stakes and left out over night. The next 
morning the line is raised and the fish 
that have been caught secured. I have 
no doubt that such a line baited with ap- 
ples or cabbage and stretched on land in 
this way in winter, where rabbits are 
abundant, would be heavily loaded, if left 
out over night. 

When a boy I was very fond of snaring 
rabbits. I would bait a piece of apple on 
a trigger of a figure four, attached by a 
cord to a small tree bent over and held 
down by the trigger. The apple was en- 
circled by pieces of sticks stuck in the 





plants in the garden were in the milk 
state at first frost. It has been my opin- 
ion for more than two years that fall- 
sown barley would make more early win- 
ter pasture than anything else in the way 
of grain, 

EMIGRATION OF QUAIL.—Several 
years ago when quail were plentiful here 
they frequently crossed the Ohio river. 
It was said by those who lived on the 
banks of that stream that the emigration 
was southward in a great majority of 
cases, but I have it from at least three 
creditable witnesses that they have been 
known to cross from Kentucky into Ohio, 
northward. I was fishing with a trot 
line in the river about 1874 and saw half 
a dozen quail come across the river from 
the south. This was in September and 
was the first ttme I ever knew that the 
birds had the habit. 

Quail are practically exterminated by 
the five weeks of sleet and snow. It is 
the duty of state legislatures everywhere 
to pass laws protecting the few that re- 
main for at least five years. 

Ohio, March 6. Cc. D. LYON. 





PETTIS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Delightfully 
pleasant and bright weather early in the 
week melted a snow of six to ten inches, 
which has covered the ground for five 
weeks, This started the small streams 
and was supplemented by a rain the 
night of February 2% and all day the 26th, 
which measured 2.5 inches, starting ail 
the larger streams and filling innumera- 
ble ponds and many cisterns which have 
been dry for six to eight months. We have 
not had so much rain at any time since 
about April 15, 1901. 

The wheat fields came out from under 
the blanket of snow looking as fresh and 
vigorous as a 16-year-old school girl. 
Most of our wheat fields were closely pas- 
tured, while some were pastured none 
whatever. We shall note the results in 
each case. About Jan. 14 I walked over 
a 40-acre field of wheat which had about 
65 head of calves, % head of sheep and 
55 young hogs grazing on it, and getting 
a light feed of grain and all the good 
clover and timothy hay they would eat. 
This wheat, as might be expected, was 
eaten very closely to the ground, but ow- 
ing to favorable conditions the surface of 
the soil was smooth and the roots unmo- 
lested. One of a trio of us remarked that 
whatever the result, there would be no 
wheat, but if anything grew there to ma- 
turity it would be all cheat, or chess. I 
passed this field since the snow has melt- 
ed off, and it is very short-topped, but a 
perfect stand and appears vigorous. I 
shall report results later. If a favorable 
season for wheat until harvest, I predict 
one of the best crops in its vicinity. The 
voidings of that number of stock on 4 
acres for 60 to 9) days is worth far more 
to the crop than all the damage under 
the unsually favorable circumstances. 
Since the rains and characteristic March 
weather have come we hear more com- 
plaint about stock faring badly than at 
any time this winter. A good many 
horses are dying. No one knows the ex- 
act cause. Some that are well at feeding 
time in the evening are dead on the morn- 
ing following. Some linger several days. 
Occasionally one recovers after a week or 
two of sickness, 

There are a good many public sales— 
some persons selling to go West to grow 
up with the country, others to change 
their business and some to retire. One 
would be surprised at the prices paid for 
much old, second-hand stuff at these 
sdies. All kinds of live stock and grain 
bring good prices. Corn, 7 to 75 cents 
per bushel; shock fodder, 27 cents a 
shock; good calves, $18 to $25 per head; 
milch cows, $80 to $45; horses, $40 to $100; 
mule teams, $270 to $300; oats, 50 cents to 
55 cents per bushel; hay, $12 to $14 per 
ton; wheat straw, $4 to $ per ton. These 
are certainly prosperity prices and the 
seller may well congratulate himself. 
March 1. W. D. WADE. 





CATCHING RABBITS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I was much 
interested in reading the new way sug- 
gested of catching rabbits by baiting 
trawl fishing hooks with pleces of cab- 
bage or apple. I can see how it will work 
and am sure it will be successful in win- 
ter, when green food is scarce and rab- 
bits are hard up for something to eat. 

A trawl fishhook is one having three or 
more hooks standing out in different dl- 
rections, and uniting with a single stem, 
to which a line is attached. Sometimes a 
hundred or more of these on short lines, 
about a foot long, are attached to a 
strong main line and dragged through 
schools of fish rapidly, catching hold of 
the fish ‘in different places and they are 
thus taken by the fishermen. Sometimes 
|these trawl hooks are baited and at- 





ground, leaving an opening for the rab- 
| bit to put in its head to reach the apple. 
|The noose attached to the small bent- 
jover tree was spread just inside the 
sticks surrounding the apple. The rabbit, 
pressing down on the apple, springs the 
trigger, the tree files back, the rabbit's 
neck is caught in the noose, and it hangs 
there till the next morning, when taken. 
I have caught as many as twenty in a 
single night in this way. 

While it 1s cruel to catch rabbits with 
a fishhook or by noose, yet when they be- 
come destructive and are pests one must 
not scruple much to destroy them in any 
manner that is effective. It is rather too 
late to try the trawl hooks this season, 
but next fall, I have no doubt, this new 
method suggested by the RURAL 
WORLD will be very generally tried. 

Cass Co., Mo. H. N. 





CONSTRUCTED TELEPHONE. 


HOME 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In the Issue 
of Jan. 29 I noted an article on Rural 


Telephone Lines. I will give you a de- 
scription of a cheap telephone that works 
as well as those purchased. The one my 
brother and I had between our houses 
gave good satisfaction. It was a great 
pleasure as well as a benefit at times 

The first thing to make is the boxes. 1 
used cigar boxes about six inches square 
by e!ght deep. They can be got at most 
any cigar store. Get one or two extra 
ones from which to make the false bot- 
tom. First make sound posts. They 
should be 1% inches long by one-quarter 
inch square. Four posts are enough. 
Tack’ them on end in the bottom of the 
box one inch from the four corners. Now 
take a piece of one box and cut to fit 
inside of the box, letting it rest on top 
of the sound posts, tacking it to the ends 
of the posts. The tacks used are the 
wire brads that cigar boxes are put to- 
gether with. Now your box is ready for 
use. 

Make a small hole in center of the bot- 
tom, also in the false bottom for the wire 
to pass through. The wire I used was 
steel wire about the size of broom wire. 
The first self binder that was in use 
bound with wire instead of twine. Well, 
that was the kind of wire I used. There 
is one objection to steel wire, it will rust 
out. No. 2 galvanized wire, or better 
yet, copper wire, will work as well. Place 
the posts in position. White oak poles 
make good ones. 

Bore a half-inch hole through the wall 
of the house, pass one end of the wire 
through from the outside, then pass the 
wire through the bottom and also 
through the false bottom. Take a six- 
penny wire nail and wrap the end of the 
wire around; this nail will rest against 
the false bottom. Now go outside, take 
hold of the wire and pull it tight to 
the first post and fasten it at the top 
with a cotton cord in the form of a 
loop, letting the wire swing clear of the 
post. The cotton cord is a non-conduc- 
tor and works as well as glass. Repeat 
this along the line of posts until you 
come to the end of the line, then pass 
the wire through the hole in the house 
and into the box, as in the first instance 

Now, we are about ready to talk. Take 
hold of box and adjust it so the wire will 
be clear in the hole it passes through in 
the house. See that no limbs rest on 
the wire along the route as wood will 
deaden the sound. 

The alarm is given by taking a No. 2 
wire nail and striking on the end of the 
wire in one of the boxes. It will make 
lots of noise at the other end. 

This line I have used at a distance of 
one-half mile, but believe it would work 
farther as well. This is very easily made 
and wher properly put up one can hear 
distinctly every sound except on windy 
days. 

If anybody has a better plan let us 
hear from him. A, C. HART. 

Morgan Co., Ill. 





A NEIGHBORING SPIRIT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Enclosed 
find 50c, for which send to W. M. Wiley 
the RURAL WORLD for one year. I have 
been a reader of your paper for only a 
short time, and finding so many pieces 
of special interest in it to me, I spoke of 
it to my friend Wiley and told him he 
couldn’t afford to do without a good farm 
journal like this one; that it was worth 
$25 a year to any farmer; so he just put 
his hand in his pocket and gave me 5ic 
(as I told him this would be the cost of 
the paper for the first year) and told me 
to get it for him. I feel confident you 
will do all in you power to not disap- 
point him or the writer either. I will 
need some information on dairying in the 
near future and may want to ask quite a 
number of questions. I may do you this 
way again before long. R. D. TETER. 

Pettis County, Ills. 
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FOR 1HE 


WORLD Hurrah for 
and a tiger for Rep- 
Clark, De Armond, 


HURRAH 


Editor RURAL 
the House and three 
resentatives Cooney, 
Dougherty, Lioyd, Robb Shackleford and 
Vandiver of Missouri for voting mght on 
May their shadows never decrease! 
But how about the three from St. Louis— 
Bartholdt, Joy and Butler? Have they 
so habituated to the oleo habit at 
home they want to force every one to use 
it whether wanting it or not? 

But the first skirmish is not the battle 
for the powers of darkness will be 
against the bill in the Senate, 
Senate will not dare to defeat 
if those in favor of honest 
dealing have written their wishes to the 
members of that body. I notice an extract 
from the report of the Ohio food commis- 
sioner as to the great difficulty of regu- 
lating the oleo business. Just so. Yet we 
see pretty lively complaints welling up 
from Ohio at frequent intervals as to the 
very evident difficulty experienced by the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner in doing 
his sworn duty, the hard work he had in 
finding violators of the Ohio oleo law, 
and the small number of convictions of 
those who were found. None are so 
blind as those who will not see. Early 
ast month, so report goes, an internal 
revenue detective went to Cleveland and 

found 20 violators of the oleo law in 2 
minutes. So mote it be. 

We think the farmers appreciate 
work done by Secretary Wilson in their 
behalf enough to hope he will remain in 
office and keep right on “sawing 
for the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. Very few have the qualifications for 
successfully conducting the office that he 
possesses. He is the right man in the 
right place—a none too frequent combina- 
tion in this wicked and sinful world. 
Brighter times are ahead if we only keep 
our courage up and try to do a little bet- 
ter next time. 

“Let us, then, be up and doing, with a 
heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
bor and to wait.” 

Hope this finds you, readers, 
frame of mind. RALPH T. 

Oregon Co., Mo., March 1 

The Chicago Produce puts Rucker of 
Chariton county, Cowherd of Kansas City 
and Joy and Butler of St. Louis in the 
list of Congressmen who were opposed to 
oleo bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives; all the other Missouri 
Congressmen, including Bartholdt, being 
for tre bill. 

"ROM THE MISSOURI DAIRY 
SCHOOL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The short 
course in dairying, the first ever given in 
the Missouri Agricultural College, closed 
last week. 
the interest shown by the students was 
the very best, and all were more than 
pleased with the term’s work. Some are 
already planning to return next winter, 
when the new building and its equipment | 
can be used With the new building and 
the splendid machinery with which it will 
be fitted ready for use by next term, we 
should have a large class. 

The students this winter received 144 
lectures, each one hour long, covering na- 
ture and composition of milk, buttermak- 
ing, testing milk and its prdéducts, scor- 
ing butter, forage crops and farm man- 
agement, manures and fertilizers, feeding 
the dairy cow, selection and breeding of 
the dairy cow. Each afternoon three 
hours or miore were spent in working in 
the dairy building making butter, running 
separators, testing milk and doing all the 
work connected with the running of a 
dairy on modern up-to-date methods. The 
last week of the term the students made 
butter, each entirely on his own responsi- 
bility, competing for prizes offered by the 
Board of Agriculture. Four lots scored 
% points or above, only a trifle below the 
highest score at the State Dairyman’s As- 
sociation meeting. 

The Dairy Department is making ar- 
rangements to buy a small herd of high- | 
class Holstein cows from the best breed- | 
ers in the United States. The present Jer- 
sey herd, numbering about 40 head, will 
be further improved by culling out the 
peorer cows and bringing in other blood. 

The calls for dairy meetings have been 
very numerous this winter. The follow- 
ing are arranged for the near future: At 
Salisbury, Mo., March 12; Shelbina, 
March 13; Axtell, March 14, and at Ma-’ 
con, March 16. 

R. H. Pethebridge of St. Louis and Ru- 
dolph Miller of Macon, with the writer, 
will be speakers at these first four meet- 
ings, after which meetings will be held as 
follows: At Warrensburg, March 18; 
Centerview, March 19; Leeton, March 20; 
Freeman, March 21, and at Drexel, March 
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Some of the many 
of feeding and breeding, the care of milk 
on the farm and feeding the skim milk 
calf will be discussed at these meetings. 

Cc. H. ECKLES, 
Professor Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College. 


JOPLIN GETS CREAMERY.—Joplin, 
Mo.—A creamery with a capacity of 10,- 
000 pounds daily will be erected here by 
the Joplin Creamery Co., capital $10,000. 
The stockholders are residents of Joplin, 
Pittsburg, McCune and Parsons, Kas., all 
experienced in the business. The business 
of the big creameries at McCune and 
Parsons will be removed here and con- 
solidated with the Joplin enterprise.— 
Kansas City Packer. 


The worst obstacle to success in dairy 
processes is dirt; the next worst is dirt, 
and the third is dirt. 





Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) 
become chronic and cause much un- 
easiness and even temporary distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh ; other signs 
are droppings in the throat, nasal 
sounds of the voice, impaired taste, 
smell and hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 

“I suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of appetite and sleep. My blood was 
thin and I felt bad all over most of the 
time. I decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and now have no symptoms of catarrh, 
have a good appetite, and sleep well. I 
heartily recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
all my friends.” R. Lone, California Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, 
bowels &c., removes all its effects, and 
builds up the whole system. 
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| Will Cure You of 


RHEUMATISM 


No Pay Until You Know it 

After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
j}how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a 
postal card and I will send you an order 
on your nearest druggist for six bottles 
of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
|druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
|}danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
|to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
jand I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
}thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. 1 
|have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
Tnat is all I ask. If I fail I don’t expect 
la penny from you. 
| Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
| cine, Take it for a month, for it won't 
|harm you anyway. If it cures pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
|you a book that tells how I do it. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 525, Racine, Wis. 








HOW I FEED MY COWS. 


The following paper by Geo V. Saffar- 
rans was submitted at the 12th annual 
meeting of the Missouri Dairy Associa- 
tion in competition for prizes offered for 
best papers on the subject, and on which 
was awarded the second prize: 

The answer to the question as to how I 
feed my cows depends largely upon the 
season of the year, the condition of the 
cows as to the lactation and feed stuffs 
that are on hand, hence this query can- 
not be answered in the abstract, but the 
answer must be determined by local con- 
ditions. 

To begin with, I believe that well wat- 
ered pasture lands enter largely into 
economical dairy feeding, and for this 
reason I have several permanent pastures 
of blue grass. The herd is changed from 
one pasture to another and the cows al- 
ways show their appreciation of this by 
an increased flow of milk. The pastures 
are supplemented by soiling crops of 
sorghum and field corn sown at several 
periods of the season. These are allowed 
to approach maturity before being fed, 
and the cows are given as much twice 
daily as they will eat up clean. We scat- 
ter it under the shade trees, where the 
cows will be comfortable. ‘In addition to 
pasture and soiling crops, the cows are 
fed twice daily ground corn (cob and all) 
, with wheat bran equal 
parts by weight, into which is mixed a 
teaspoon of salt. If a cow is fresh a 
larger amount of corn is allowed than if 
The corn is de- 
creased as lactation advances, and oats 
or bran increased. The amount of the 
ration is determined by the ability of the 
pay for it. If she is a heavy 
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the most profit on about ten pounds of 
grain. 

In the winter time clover hay is the 
main feed for roughness. When cut in 
full bloom and cured carefully it out- 
ranks any other forage crop for cows. 
If for any reason clover is not obtainable, 
oats are sown and cut in the milk stage, 
when they return the best results. The 
cows are always given all the hay they 
want. Rye is one of the strongest milk 
producers, and sown as early as practic- 
able in the fall for winter and spring 
pasture. 

I endeavor to make my cows comfort- 
able and this encompasses the whole field 
of dairying. 

GEO. V. SAFFARRANS. 
Palmyra, Mo. 
MARY MARSHALL, 


The Noted Guernsey Cow, Sold for $1,000, 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Probably no 
}cow has received more attention in any 
| public trial than did Mary Marshall, the 
leading Guernsey in the Pan-American 
| Model Dairy Breed Test at Buffalo this 
jlast summer. Not only was she the lead- 
| ing Guernsey cow, but she made the 
|greatest profit of any cow in the entire 
herd, which comprised five animals, each 
of ten different breeds. 
Mary Marshall calved at her home in 
Bucks Co., Pa., on April 15, 1901. Ten days 
later she was shipped by freight to Buf- 
falo and on May 1 entered upon her work 
as a member of the Model Dairy Herd. 
All summer long she maintained her rank 
as leading cow for butter production, 
Thousands of people watched her work 
and it was a common remark from those 
who were interested in the test as they 
entered the barn, ‘“‘Where is Mary Mar- 
shall? I must see her.” 
She was an attractive cow. Large, 
angular and of dairy build. She well ex- 
emplified the Guernsey characteristics of 
contentment and business; never flustrat- 
ed when her blanket was removed s0 
some admirer might better see her indi- 
viduality; ever ready to reciprocate any 
attention her care-taker might give her; 
always ready to be milked or looking for 
her meals; thus she passed the trying 
stabling on the Exposition grounds dur- 
ing the hot summer. 

When the final balance was taken No- 
vember it was found that Mary Mar- 
shall had during the six months eaten 
1,010 Ibs. hay, 4,456 Ibs. silage, 1,285 Ibs. 
bran, 45 lbs. oats, 796 lbs. gluten, 47 Ibs. 
corn meal, 89 Ibs. cottonseed meal, 3,577 
Ibs. green clover, at a cost of $29.14. In 
return for this she had given 5,611 lbs, of 
milk with an average test of 5.36 per cent 
butter fat. This showed she had given 
301.73 Ibs. butter fat, and the record of 
churned butter credited her with 354.26 Ibs. 
The value of her butter fat was $88.57, 
leaving a profit of $59.43. This was the 
largest profit for butter production of 
any cow in the herd and $7.65 greater 
than that of the second best cow. From 
the standpoint of milk production it was 
seen that she had produced milk worth 
(in accord with the test rules) $75.49, leav- 
ing a profit of $46.35. 

Mary Marshall was bred and has been 
owned by Mr. Ezra Michener, Carvers- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. She was dropped 
April 29, 1891, making her just ten years 
old at the beginning of the test. She has 
had six calves, the last being a heifer 
which Mr. Michener sold when young for 
$200. He has just sold Mary Marshall for 
$1,000 to Mr. Albert C. Loring of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Michener has long been 
a painstaking breeder of Guernseys, and 
he finds reward for h'‘s efforts in the sat- 





isfaction of raising and developing this 
cow. This alone would be worth to him 
all his trouble, but he has been success- 
ful with many others. Mr. Loring, the 
president of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., is just starting a herd 
of Guernseys. 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, and his 
determination is to have a choice herd 
and all numbered in the Advanced Reg- 
ister for Guernseys. He is to be congrat- 
ulated in securing such a grand cow as 
Mary Marshall around which to gather 
his herd. WM. H. CALDWELL, 
Secretary American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 

Peterboro, N. H. 

CREDIT. 


TO WHOM THE 


cottonseed interests of the south, have 
been played up as the especial) protege of 
the solicitous oleomargarine makers (so- 
licitous only for themselves), and arrayed 
against the dairymen to an extent which 
is very, very, very, tiresome to anyone 
who knows the true situation, says Chi- 
cago Produce. 

In the light of common sense and rea- 
son, let us see upon what the oleo maker 
bases his continual cry of ‘“‘wolf,’’ and 
perhaps in doing so we shall see who is 
the real friend of the grower of cotton. 
From recent census bulletins all may 
learn that for the census year ending 
May 31, 1900, there was used $567,790 worth 
of oil from the cottonseed in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine. The value of 
all the oil produced in the year was $21,- 
390,674, therefore but about 2% per cent 
helped to make the counterfeit butter, 
the remainder being used in various other 
ways, $14,127,538 worth being sold for ex- 
port, mostly for soap making. 

The price paid the grower of the cot- 
ton for this seed was $11.5 per ton, or 
$28,632,616 in all. The 357 establishments 


oil in the United States, produced from 
this raw seed the following market ar- 
ticles: 

Value. 
$21,390,674 
16,080,576 


Quantity. 
gallons.93,325,729 
884,391 
1,169,286 
57,272,063 


Articles. 
Cottonseed oil, 
Oilcake and meal,tons.. 
Hulls, 
Linters, pounds 1,801,231 
Total  .cccnccevessoves senetivuneed $42,411,685 
(Values average $11.55 per ton for the 
seed, 22.9¢ per gallon for the oil, $18.13 
per ton oil cake and meal, $2.73 per ton 
of hulls, and 3.lc per pound of linters.) 
The extent to which the oil is used in 
the making of oleomargarine has been 
shown to be 2% per cent (nearly). The 
“linters” are a by-product, making a 
grade of cotton batting. Much raw seed 
is crushed to make fertilizers, and about 
half that classed as ‘‘oil cake and meal” 
is used in this way. Some of the “hulls” 
were used as fuel.and the ashes as fer- 
tilizer, but the great part of this product 
is put up as a cattle food, as also the 
other 50 per cent of the oil meal, 
The census bulletin says: ‘Cattle feed- 
ing is, however, by far the most useful 
purpose to which these hulls have yet 
been applied, and this use of the prod- 
uct is one which must greatly increase. 
A mixture of ground hulls and cottonseed 
meal makes one of the best feeds known | 
to the stockraising and dairy industries. 
The proportions employed are about five 
parts hulls to one of meal in weight, ‘two 
and a half million tons of hulls will fat- 
ten for market an equal number of heavy 
beef cattle, or maintain that number of 
dairy cattle.’ The demand for meal as a 
cattle feed is rapidly increasing in states 
west of the Mississippi river.”’ 
Look at the figures, farmers 
south, and study them well. 
Your product used by dairy farmers, 
producers of milk, cream and butter, $10,- 
000,000. Every dollar of it an honest dol- 
lar obtained as value received for an hon- 
est article in honest commerce. 
Your product used by makers of oleo- 
margarine, $567,79—largely the dishonest 
profit obtained by robbing the people by 
giving them a counterfeit when they 
want the pure product of the dairy. 
Will the southern cotton grower pre- 
fer the $1 stolen from the pocket of the 
dairyman, to the $20 the dairyman pays 
to him direct? 
It is not only 
honesty, but of 
only a question 
for the genuine, 


of the 


a question of business 
business sagacity. Not 
of a counterfeit article 
and not only a question 
of an enemy in the guise of friend. As 
between the oleo makers and the south, 
the oleo maker stands for all these, as 
all may see who care to know. In the 
development of the south, both past and 
prospective, let the southern cotton far- 
mer take into his thoughts the dairy far- 


tween him and the oleo maker, study well 
this question—to whom the credit? 
PROFIT IN GOOD FEEDING. 
Farmers do not fully realize the heavy 
losses they suffer from failure to feed 
cows properly. It is estimated that the 
average annual yield of butter per cow is 
1% pounds. Every cow must first be fur- 
nished with enough food for body main- 
tenance, then whatever she gets over and 
above that amount goes to make milk or 
meat. If a cow is bred along dairy lines 
—that is, if her sire is a full-blooded dairy 
animal—she will not have a strong ten- 
dency to convert feed into meat, and will 
therefore convert it into milk. So if she 
is well fed from the time she drops her 
calf, is regularly milked and made com- 
fortable, quiet and contented, the more 
feed she gets the more milk she will give, 
says the ‘“‘Michigan Farmer.” 

Under careful feeding and good man- 
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agement the ylel@ of butter can easily be 
to 300 pounds a year. We have 
ws in this country, 
are yielding about 1,375,000,000 
|pounds of butter, which at 15 cents @ 
pound amounts to $206,206,000. If the ll,- 
| 000,000 cows were properly fed they would 
|produce 3,300,000,000 pounds of butter, 
| which at 15 cents a pond would amount to 
$495,000,000. Allowing for the extra cost 
that good feeding would necessitate, there 
is an annual loss of over $250,000,000 be- 
cause of poor feeding 

It may be thought by some that such 
an enormous yield of butter would bring 
ruin to the dairy industry. It would to 
certain countries and localities, where 
feed is expensive, but the farmers of the 
northwest need have no fear on this 
for they could and would in a short 
|time be called upon to furnish European 
countries with their butter, as we could 
furnish it and make more money than we 
do at present at prices that other coun- 
tries could not possibly meet. In round 
numbers it costs about twice as much to 
produce butter in Denmark as it does in 
|the northwest. It will take many years 
ito bring the average up to even 200 
pounds per cow, and those who begin now 
;to feed right will have the benefit of the 
|good prices. Present prices will be found 
entirely satisfactory if cows are liberally 
and properly fed. During the year 1896, 
under good management, cows returned a 
net profit of $40 per head; during the year 
1896 they made a net profit of $30 per 
head, after deducting the cost of feed; 
|during the year 1897 the net profit per cow 
lamounted to $38 per head, making the 
ljaverage for the last three years $36 per 
head, without giving any credit for skim 
|milk and young stock. 

THB COW TO 

Statistics tell us that the average cow 
}produces only 130 pounds of butter in a 
|year, and that to yield a profit to her 
}owner she must produce not less than 1% 
pounds. By this we must believe that the 
javerage cow not only fails to pay her 
board, but is kept at a considerable loss 
to her owner. Why is this so? The an- 
foes is plain; with too many dairy farm- 
ers a cow is a cow. Scrub stock with no 
|particular breeding is responsible for this 
| state of affairs. The crossing of one breed 
|with another and the progeny passing 
| from one owner to another and being bred 
|to anything and everything until their 
lidentity is lost is a prime cause. It is 
this kind of stock that is kept on more 
| than 75 per cent of the farms, writes O. 
|M. Richardson in the ‘Farmers’ Guide.” 
| Do not make the mistake of crossing 
one breed with another with the expecta- 
tion of getting something that will bring 
|profitable returns ig both meat and but- 
|ter. Select the branch of the business for 
|which you have the greatest liking and 
lfor which your .location is best adapted 
jane breed only thoroughbreds of the high- 
est type for your particular purpose. 
Much of your stock may then be sold for 
breeding purposes at about double the 
| price of grades. If you keep grades, al- 
| ways make it a point to breed to a thor- 
| oughbred sire of good ancestry, that a 
|higher standard may be reached. 


raised 
|about 11,000,000 dairy co 
which 
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score, 


KEEP. 


| THE “TIME TO MILK. 


| ‘Whenever it gets below zero I think of 
| my cows, and whenever I think of my 
|cows I have to laugh,” a happy-go-lucky 
|citizen remarked to another man on the 
street car. 

“What about your cows?” 

“Oh, several years ago, in a terribly bit- 
jter spell of weather which we had, my 
boy came rushing in from the barn early 
}one morning and said in great excitement 
jthat the cows were all frozen to the 
ground. We all ran out, of course, to dis- 
jcover that the hydrant in the barn had 
}burst in the night, and that my six fine 
Jersey cows and a calf were standing in 
solid ice. 

‘Well, you can imagine that we had 
some instantaneous commotion on our 
hands. Such a scurrying around you 
jnever did see. My boy hunted up some 
;men from the neighboring stables and we 
}all carried warm water and chopped ice 
| with a good will. One of the men sug- 
gested that the calf looked about ready to 
| die, so we got it out first. I hunted up 
an old red woolen Jersey jacket of my 
own and we put the calf’s forelegs in the 
sleeves and buttoned it up on the back. 
He was a funny looking object, I assure 
you. 

. “Then another man said if those were 
his cows he’d give them all a big dose of 
whisky before he chopped them out of the 
ice. So we got whisky and began pour- 
ing it down their throats. At a juncture 
in walked our Episcopal clergyman. He 
lived near, had heard of the trouble on 
hand, and had stepped in to see if he 
could help us in any way. I can see him 
now. A slender, solemn, rather melan- 
choly, serious, dark-eyed young man—al- 
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meant money? 
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satisfactory, profitable fulfillment in 
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It will pay you to investigate. 
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ways impressed me as being temperamen- 
tally related to Edwin Booth. He leaned 
on one of the stalls and watched us ad- 
minister the doses of liquor to those un- 
happy cows, then with the greatest grav- 
ity, and with not even a twinkle in his 
eye, he said: 

* ‘Dick, when are you going to milk?’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


NOT TOO MUCH WASHING. 


Some suggestions of Prof. R. R. Pear- 
son as to washing butter are under dis- 
cussion in different journals. 

“After drawing off the buttermilk,” 
says Prof. Pearson, ‘‘we again come to a 
point where there is a difference not only 
of opinion, but of practice. Some pour in 
more water and after a few revolutions 
of the churn draw it off, and repeat the 
process until the water it perfectly clear, 
while others claim that the flavor may be 
washed out, and wash as little as possi- 
ble. 

“Some excellent buttermakers that I 
know never wash butter at all. The 
flavor is an integral part of the butter 
and can no more be washed out than the 
sweetness can be washed out of sugar. If 
ycu do not believe it, feed the cows a 
mess of onions and try to wash out the 
flavor.”’ 

Practical buttermakers favor some 
washing, but not too much, Even the il- 
lustration of the Professor does not seem 
fortunate, for too much dilution of su- 
gar would leave little concentrated sac- 
charine. Some taints of butter, it is quite 
certain, may be washed out, though not 
that of garlic, which has come from the 
diet of the cow not not from exposure 
afterwards. But even this, we add in 
passing, may be wholly antidoted by feed- 
ing the cows with a certain preparation 
(medicated food). 

The question is whether the fine aroma 
of the butter may not be soaked out by 
too much rinsing or washing of the but- 
ter in granulated form. Experienced but- 
termakers who have learned the art of 
making butter of finest quality and which 
brings the highest price, will say, ‘‘don’t 
put your butter to soak.’” You may well 
rinse it quickly for once; that is another 
matter. 


LIFE GUARDS. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, but 
yours, ours, everybody’s should have its 
life guards. The need of them is espe- 
cially great when the greatest foes of 
life, diseases, find allies in the very ele- 
ments, as colds, influenza, catarrh, the 
grip and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla—the greatest of all life 
guards. It removes the conditions in 
which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to 
all the vital organs and functions, and 
imparts a genial warmth to the blood. 
Remember the weaker the system the 
greater the ‘exposure to disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


THE MARVIN-SMITH COMPANY of 
Chicago, whose advertisement appears 
regularly in these columns,differs from all 
the mail order houses we know of in being 
specialists. They make a specialty of 
handling agricultural implements, farm 
tools, vehicles of all kinds, and a com- 
plete line of saddlery and harness. They 
have specialized to such an extent along 
their chosen lines until they now claim to 
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we sell you wire fence direct from the 
factory at wholesale prices. 
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be the largest agricultural impl 

mail order house in the world. From our 
knowledge of this firm and their method 
of doing business, we are not disposed to 
dispute this claim. Some idea of the com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of this house 
may be gained by a single instance. In 
feed grinders alone they handle over 57 
kinds, styles and varieties. This may be 
taken as a very fair example of the whole. 
The same completeness and thoroughness 
pertains throughout the whole institu- 
tion, 


As may be surmised, it takes a large 
and complete catalog to contain, illus- 
trate and describe the various lines han- 
died by this firm. Their general catalog 
contains a list of more than fifteen thous- 
and articles, and in every case the de- 
scription is plain, direct and truthful and 
the prices, which are always such as to 
save the farmer money, are marked in 
plain figures. 


W. W. VAN SANT & SONS, Farragut, 
Iowa, who have been advertising seed 
corn in the RURAL WORLD, write as 
follows: “Your paper has given us the 
best returns of any paper that we are us- 
ing, and I hope tha®@ it will remain so 
throughout the season. We are having a 
big trade with our seed and can give your 
paper credit for a good share of it.” 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bremo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. BE. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. %c. 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
Albion, LlL., wants advice as 
Shall they be budded 





w. J. C. 
selecting trees: 
r grafted? . 
makes little, if any, difference 
whether trees have been budded or graft- 
i. so they have been grown on good, 
ean land and kept growing vigorously 
rom the start. Many planters are par- 
tial to budded trees, because they are 
sure of getting trees on whole roots; but 
| am of the opinion that well-grown, root- 
grafted stock will give results equally as 
good 
* CHESTNUT GRAFTS—WEEVIL.—C, J, 
\., Alto Pass, IIL, I have a quarter sec- 
tion of land in Princess county, Missis- 
ippi, part of which is an abandoned 
farm. The natural growth of chestnuts 
n this land proves that the nuts could be 
cheaply if some plan could be 
to prevent weevil. I suppose it 
necessary to spray. Can you 
poisons will de- 
same as the 


grown 
found 
would be 
say whether arsenical 
troy the chestnut weevil, 
dling moth? 

Do you think that top grafting or bud- 
ling into young seedling chestnuts could 
be done successfully on a large scale as 

mpared to common nursery stock?” 

The only way by which the weevil may 
be held in check is by fumigating the nuts 
as gathered with carbon bisul- 
phide. This will kill all the larvae in the 

its, but as some escape before the nuts 
sre gathered, there will always be plenty 
left for seed. This weevil is not trouble- 
some excepting in or near natural chest- 


4s soon 


nut groves. Spraying could not be effec- 
tively done, 
c. J. W. can surely make that aban- 


doned land pay well by cutting down ali 
the chestnut trees which are too large to 
graft, and after grafting the sprouts. 
In just this way the best improved chest- 
nut groves of to-day were started on land 
that was fit for nothing else. Although 
the weevil often gets about one-quarter of 
the crop, these grafted groves yield large 
annual profits. 

Chestnuts cannot be successfully bud- 
ded in this latitude, and grafting is more 
uncertain than with ordinary nursery 
stock 

PERSIMMON SEEDLINGS.—E. W. T., 
Williamsfield, Ill.: “I have a few hundred 
persimmon seedlings growing in a row. 
Would you let them grow as they are or 
transplant them about 12 inches apart in 
rows? At what size and age should they- 
be grafted?”’ 

If they are too small to graft at pres- 
ent, it would be well to transplant as 
mentioned, for the root pruning may do 
them good. Graft when about one-hait 
inch or more in diameter. 

APPLES FOR FAMILY USE.—T. W. 
M., Clinton, Mo.: I wish to reset some 
good trees in a young orchard that have 
died, We live in a prairie country, al- 
most level, rolls slightly to the east. Soil 
is about eight or ten inches deep, under- 


laid by a few inches of light, crumbly, 
ashy sub-soil, and hard pan under that, 
which, of course, holds water pretty 


but I have the rows well ridged, so 
that surface water will not stand. I want 
for family use. Would like to 
few Maiden Blush and Hunts- 
man's Favorite, if you think the soil 
suitable. Would like a variety, of course. 
Would it be advisable to buy of a local 
nurseryman, and how could I be sure to 
get them true to name?” 

Most varieties of apples will do well in 
such a soil. In fact, better than most 
other fruit. Maiden Blush is a good apple 
and should be planted wherever it suc- 
and I have reason to believe that it 
will do well for T. W. M., as I have seen 
trees well loaded with fruit in such soil, 
We have two trees about 12 years old 
growing in rich, clay loam, which have 
never produced any fruit to speak of. 
Huntsman is a good apple and does fair- 
ly well here, and better in some sections. 

The following list, ripening somewhat 
in the order named, has given good satis- 
faction here and comprises, in fact, gen- 
eral favorites wherever tried. Colton, 
Early Lippincott, Keswick Codling, Mc- 
Mahon's White, Jeffries Hubbardston, 
None-Such, Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, In- 
gram, Long’s Keeper and Ben Davis. 
tome Beauty would do well, but is not a 
success on hilly iand. If sweet apples are 
wanted, I would name Sweet June, Bal- 
ley’s Sweet and Winter May. 

I certainly favor the idea of patroniz- 
ing a local nursery, providing good trees 
of the varieties wanted can be procured. 
Place your order with a man or firm 
bearing a good reputation for sending out 
true to name stock. 

GRAPE DISCUSSION.—E. Z., Harvel, 
lll.: “I would like to know what your ex- 
perience has been with Campbell's Early. 
Is it hardy, prolific and a good grower? 
The Early Ohio was formerly trumped up 
as the grape of the grapes. Although a 
very strong grower and hardy, the fruit 
is of very inferior quality. Colors black 
a month before it ripens and is very 
seedy. The Agawam is a good grower and 
fruit of a delicious flavor, but not hardy. 
Moyer is early and hardy, but very slow 
srower; fruit medium sweet, but mil- 
dews. Eaton is black, medium quality, 
hot very hardy, fruit sunburns. Worden 
‘s good, but overbears. Woodruff Red is 
1 good grower, medium hardy, good size 
and sweet. Goethe is a good grower, late, 
ihe must be covered for winter protec- 
ion.”’ 

These descriptions will apply to the va- 
rieties when under ordinary culture, al- 
though some of the varieties can be 
grown successfully with special treat- 
ment. Campbell’s Early has proven a de- 
cided failure, both as grown on its own 
roots and grafted on large vines. It is 
juite tender. Fruit, though large and 
Sweet, has a hard pulp, somewhat like 
Ives, and the black rot seéms to prefer it 
to other kinds. Early Ohio is well de- 
scribed. We have grafted one vine of it 
with desirable varieties. Agawam is out 
of place in this vicinity. Eaton does fair- 
ly well and may be classed among the 
best of the extra large, black grapes. 
Worden is about perfection in quality. Its 
worst faults are the tendency to crack, 
owing to tender skin, and uneven ripen- 
ing. Woodruff will bear itself to death 
'f allowed to do so. I think E. Z. would 
be well pleased with Cottage as an early 
grape. 

PLANT PROPAGATION.—Those who 
only wish to grow vegetables for their 
own family need not worry about hot- 
beds, as an ample supply of, as a rule, 
better plants, can be had without them. 
Make a neat bo as long as the widtb 
of your kitchen window—eight inches 
wide and four inches deep. Provide for 
drainage, fill with good, mellow soil, and 
in it sow seed of such cold natured plants 
a8 cabbage, lettuce, beets, etc. In the 
meantime prepare a frame outside and 
bank it up well on the sides with manure 
and earth; or, if manure is not available, 
earth alone will do. If you have no glass 
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Young Giis 


Are often engaged the work of 
a home Boone oy wae trying condi- 
tions. Nature cries out inst the 
sl: a and Sa the running up and 
» Sewn stairs at times | 
when labor should | 
Sie4 be as light as possi- 
ta ble, It is owing to 
of overstrain or self- 
HA neglect under these 
conditions that the 
foundation is laid 
for serious woman- 
4 ly disease. Irregu- 
7} larity is the first 
to impaired 
womanly health. 
Perfect regularity 
4 may be established 
by the use of Dr. 
4 Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It 
~@ will heal inflamma- 
4 tion and ulceration 
and cure female 
weakness. It 
makes weak wom- 
en strong and sick 
women well. 
se gives me much 
hed | ag oe ” wepes Miss 
: “a Ella Sepp. CP 
town, Guiliord 
N. C., *to thank Dr. Pierce for the great t good 
received from the use of his * ean 
tion’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery. 
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MUCH APPLES. 





an orchard to successfu 
the good shepherd will 


ompletion, for 
ever be on the 





ples A certain teacher told his class, 
will not have time in your busy 
young life to read many books, but my 
to you is to select ‘much books.’ ”’ 
Large L.braries are rarely ever read, or 
very useful. Since I became interested 
in apple growing, one of my first observa- 
tions was that many a tiny tree is set out 
only to work out its own salvation with 
fear and trembling. Orchardists seem 
to have had a mania during‘the last year 
or two to see how many thousand trees 
they can set out. And, with the old fa- 


|}miliar song, to many of those I seriously 


apprehend: 
“There'll come a time some day 
When, with more work than play, 
A penalty, they'll find to pay, 
And it will come in just this way.” 


They did not start In to raise “much 
apples,’ but many apples; quantity, not 
quality, was the controlling factor. 


We have only to look about us at this 
meeting and learn the lesson. Here is 
brought the first fruits of all the land, 
the ideals; the cream of every man’s 
orchard is represented here. Why? Be- 
cause, in a large sense, both his pride and 
his own commercial reputation are at 





pa and 
stand at ail. Zithout ce, 
— one af my 


erce’s 
Favorite Peoseription. yin be but iittie vith I 
tried it, and before I had taken half a bottle I 
felt better. Now I have taken two bottles of 
* Favorite Prescription ’ and one of ‘Golden 
Medical Discove and I am entirely cured, and 
in two months’ t tne when all other medicines 
had failed.” a 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper covers, sent /ree on re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps, to pay ex- 
mse of mailing ae. Address Dr, 
V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





or cloth with which this frame may be 
covered, use boards, which use only on 
cold nights or when frost threatens. 
When your window box is well filled with 
plants, transplant them to the frame 
about two inches apart; and when they 
have made a growth of several sets of 
leaves, if too early to plant outside, 
transplant to other frames, putting them 
this time about four inches apart. The 
main thing in handling such plants suc- 
cessfully, when started early, is to give 
them as much light as possible and keep 
their quarters moderately cool. There are 
more plants ruined by getting too warm 
than by the reverse. Excessive heat 
causes the plants to grow spindling and 
so tender that when planted out they 
can not stand the change. 

One of the most successful plans for a 
hotbed is as follows: Pile up about three 
loads of fresh, warm manure just on the 
spot where you want your bed. Prepare 
a few, small seed boxes in the same way 
as described for window box, in which 
sow such seeds as are wanted; level off 
the top of the manure pile a little, on 
which place these seed boxes far enough 
apart that other boxes a little larger can 
be inverted over each one, These are 
ideal miniature hotbeds, in which seeds 
wll germinate very quickly. As soon as 
plants are up they should be given light 
and air. When they are ready to trans- 
plant remove the boxes and also the man- 
ure pile; make a frame where the pile 
was, banking up with hot manure, and 
in it plant the seedlings, -after add- 
ing about two inches of good earth 
from elsewhere, as the soil under the 
manure pile may be too strong for the 
young plants. The soil will be found 
warm to a certain depth, whicn will be of 
great assistance in getting the plants 
started. The manure may be piled up 
for another bed or hauled to the field. 
Of course in wet, soggy soil this plan 
would not work, but in well-drained lo- 
calities it is not only a success, but has 
several advantages over the ordinary 
method; such as a saving of time, a more 
desirable temperature, economizing man- 
ure, etc. 

FORCING ONIONS.—Should you have 
a little space to spare under glass, you 
may occupy it with a few clumps of win- 
ter onions, and in an incredibly short 
time have nice tender onions for the 
table. EDWIN H. RIBHL. 

North Alton, Ill., March 3, 1902. 

PEACH YELLOWS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The follow- 
ing was written by a Kansas correspond- 
ent of the “‘Western Fruit Grower’: 

“Many nurserymen claim their stock of 

peaches in nursery is free from yellows, 
Is that true? Most certainly. Why? Be- 
cause the yellows is a disease that re- 
quires the trees to be grown to the bear- 
ing age before showing the disease. 
Great ado is made of trees grown from 
seed free from the disease, etc. I have 
never seen a one-year-old peach that 
showed signs of peach yellow. Trees in 
certain districts where the yellows are 
known never fail to develop yeliows, no 
matter where the stock is grown, while 
in other districts trees grown in locali- 
tles badly infected and shipped to dis- 
tricts that are immune do not show it. 
Thus in Missouri and Kansas the yel- 
lows are unknown, although trees have 
been received from every nursery in the 
country. The disease is one of location 
rather than of diseased parent.” 
Now, Mr. Bditor, I have been fighting 
this disease for the last ten years or more 
here in central Missouri. I have had trees 
die with the disease the second year 
after planting out, and in one instance an 
entire young orchard was killed by -the 
yellows before it ever bore fruit. Peach 
trees have been received in this ne‘ghbor- 
hood from a Kansas nursery that devel- 
oped yellows the second year after plant- 
ing. As for location, the disease is lo- 
cated nearly, if not quite, all over the 
peach belt of north America. 

For the benefit of the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD that are not acquaint- 
ed with this disease, I will give a few of 
its characteristics: Leaves under size, 
turn yellow and cup; small, sickly twigs 
start out along the main branches; pre- 
mature ripening of a portion or al! of the 
fruit from two to four weeks; red spots 
on the surface of the peach, and flesh of 
peach streaked red. Whenever any of 
these symptoms appear it is best to cut 
down the tree and burn it at once, being 
careful not to let it come in contact with 
Other trees. If this is promptly done the 
@sease Can be kept in check in any local- 
ity. A. J. D. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 
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a test, and no time is he more anxious 
\to fulfill the policy I am setting forth 
than here. They have brought their 

“much apples’’ and are not telling about 
|the culls perchance they have at home. 
And this is right. The muchness should 
be the pride of the orchardist. And in 
order to realize our ideals, it is important 
that we concern ourselves from the earli- 
est development of the tree we expect to 
plant in our orchards. 

GETTING THE TREE.—I think we will 
all agree that the orchardist is largely 
dependent on, and we might say, at the 
mercy of the nurseryman. If this is true, 
how extremely important that the func- 
tional office of the nurseryman be prop- 
erly fulfilled, and that we seek our goods 
from those nurseries only that are rep- 
resented and managed—I say, represented 
and managed—by men whom we know 
to be of unquestionable integrity. The 
personnel of the agent is not sufficient. 
As a rule, it is not convenient for us to 
become familiar with nurseries a great 
way from us, and in most cases we can 
do better near at home, provided we have 
a responsible firm near us. It is bad 
practice and business policy to follow 
the old, breachy cow, thinking the green 
grass is just over the fence. Some peo- 
ple will buy from almost any nursery ex- 
cept the one with which they have the 
best opportunity to become familiar. We 
must tie a fire-brand to the business of 
the unscrupulous nurseryman. We must 
stand out for honesty and true prop- 
agation. This is the beginning of “much 
apples.” To apply this we have only to 
follow the past and present of the greatly 
abused Ben Davis. 

PLANTING THE TREE.—Secondly, as 
to our own care of our trees. First 
comes planting. In some things, and at 
some times, we are compelled to take a 
short cut, but to hurry in planting is in- 
deed an expensive luxury. Plowing a fur- 
row and twisting the roots into line is 
not planting, but planting at. If a tree 
is not worth a little extra time in which 
to do a good job, it is a bad investment 
at three cents per tree. It is true it takes 
considerable time to dig a hole large 
enough to allow the roots to assume their 
original position; it takes time to tramp 
the dirt carefully around the crown 
roots so there will be no vacuum around 
the tap when it rains, etc. But, indeed, 
unless you want to rob the tree of its 
chance to live, these things are vital. It 
is not sufficient to fill the hole and tramp 
the ground on top. Some people live, 
others exist, and trees likewise. 

CULTIVATING THE TREE.—Then 
comes that long, steady stroke, the hard- 
est lesson of all to learn, cultivation; sys- 
tematic cultivation. They say “spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” and I say, 
“spare the harrow and spoil your orch- 
ard.” This is an old truth, to be sure, 
but still unlearned among many old as 
well as young. It cost me something to 
learn this. I knew it in a general way, 
as all of us do, but not experimentally; 
it was not a real factor in my experience, 
it was not stock in trade. We must not 
only know it, but really believe in it, 
before it means much to us. I recently 
passed through a fine field of about 120 
acres thoroughly in weeds. I had nearly 
passed through before I was aware that 
I was hunting in an orchard. We some- 
times entertain angels unawares. It was 
some time before I found the tiny year- 
lings, which were not as tall as the 
weeds. The old cornstalks of the year 
before were still there. Do not wait until 
your trees are old to cultivate, or do not 
stop when they are old. These things 
are conducive of “much apples.” 

SOIL.—It is said of the Dead Sea that 
it is dead because it always receives and 
never gives out. The reverse is true of 
the soil. We cannot expect to raise first 
grade apples from trees planted in soil 
that has been literally robbed for years. 
Such a condition is an imposition on 
nature’s laws and an infringement on 
the very principles of life in horticulture. 
When we rob nature we rob ourselves. 
We must have first-class soil if we have 
first-class apples. How best to get back 
into the soil what has been taken from it 


An extract, by the kindness of James jalert for the approach of an enemy 
Handly, Quincy, Lil, from the paper -of | whose name is legion. Lut to bring an 
C. A. Cook, read before the recent meet- jorchard to bearing is worthy of the la- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Apple-j|bor. And this satisfaction will be well 
Growers’ Association: nigh complete when the Famuese battle 

Please note, first of all, that my subject, |is won and the mist has rolled away and 
“Much Apples,” does not rily idenly there breaks in upon his vision 
mean many apples; in fact, does not, ex- |the Davids, and the Jonathans, and the 
cept upon one condition, namely, that | Willows »Dow thelr twigs, and the 
|}many apples shall be many “much ap-|Madens Blush, and with one accord 


they make their obeisa: to him who, 


when they were hunger gave them to 
eat, when thirsty gave them to drink, and 
naked clothed them. [for he had been 
indeed faithful over a few things, and 
they crowned him ruler over many 
things. And why shal! it not be ours to 
enjoy, if we work from the beginning 
with one ideal only pictures in our minds, 


namely, ‘“‘much apples 


The old world is growing smaller every 


day. With free mail delivery, we can or- 
der anything we want from the larger 
cit'es, and thus get the benefit of a large 
stock to select from. Such old reliable 


firms as Marvin Smith Co., of Chicago, 
are doing a great deal in bringing this 
about, 






are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 




















Seed Oats, Potatoes, Corn, Stock Peas, 
Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top, Blue 
Grass and other field Seeds. Being 
practical farmers and fruit growers our- 
selves, we know your wants. Write for 
prices. We guarantee our Seeds to be as 
represented. 


W. R. WILKINSON & SON 


212 WN. Main St., St. Louls, Mo. 


, EVERGREENS 
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IMPROVED SEED CORN. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent. 


I have a limited amount of carefully selected and 
tested Seee Corn for sale. which I will ship in ear 





or shelled as may be desired. Write for circular. 


WwW. G. GRIFFITH, 


Putnam Co., McNabb, Ill. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES, 
ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB. 


Horse Radish Sets. 


F. E. PEEBLES, 
COBDEN, ILL. 
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Beardless Spring Barley. 


Yields — oe oats and ripens two to three weeks 
earlier. t feed crop grown except corn and 
finest w. an for grass. Will grow where oats 
will ar yy by Will make fine pig slop by 
yy eu sown =. Good food for any stock. 
ess £.5 


GEO. M. WILBER, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 


SEED CORN 


Beene Oo. White, Reid's Yellow Dent, Imp. Leam 
deli best tested seed 81.50 per bushel; sacks ives, 
a ——— on car for any station in the United 





J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 
Manchester, Ill. 


FRUIT TREES 


$1. 00 3° 30 Bedses Peach Trees,best varieties $1. 
d Concord Grape Vine 
WILL 500" Asparagus Plants, it 
Our catalogue matled for the asking. It 
BU quotes a general line of fruit and orna- 
mental trees; best pai low prices, Ad. 
GAGE (cou NTY NURSERIES, 
x 633, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


POTATOES. POTATOES POTATOES, 
Best early and late kinds, Cow Peas, etc. All vari- 
eties Farm and Garden Seed. Send for 60 papers 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds to sell and rh beaati- 
ful premiam or “yy co Good Seeds 
cneap. FRANK A. SHOWERMAN, 

Seed Grower, Paw Paw, Mich. 


RELIABLE 


Strawb. «4 Collection 


Old Reliable—# Bederwood, early: §0 
Warfield, ol i) Brandywine, late. 
New Reliable—12 ‘. 12 Senator Dun- 
lap, 12 Nettie. All for $2.00 by express. 


Edwin H. Riehl, 


NORTH ALTON, ILL., BOX 91. 


FARMS. 


GET OUR FREE LIST of Farm Barg 
H. Morton & Oo., Gen. Land Agts. pagel 

aral, Mineral, Coal ani Timber Land. 

Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis, 


INVESTMENT: 
Cheapest improved lands A the Ualted iaaaaaae 
Farms from #1 Per Acre 
Wild Lands from #1,25 
Fruit, wheat, corn, grass and stock | lands that 
can’t be beat. If you intend to buy a farm,come 
to the ‘South-West. Write me to-day. Fu 
en te by returo mail, A.M, Haswell, 
ept. D, 403 Commercial 8t., Springfield, Mo. 
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is a subject for separate ideration. 
Different soils may need different things. 

THEN PRUNING, SPRAYING and 
watching have their share in bringing 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying frult trees to 
prevent the depreciations of insect pests 
and fungus diseases is no longer an ex- 
periment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. 
Stahl, Quincy, Ill, and get his catalogue 
deseribing twenty-one styles of Spraying 
Outfits and full treatise on spraying the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which 
contains much valuable information, and 
may be had for the asking. 





FOR SALE. 


Pantops Fruit, Dairy and Poultry Farm, 

119 a.; one mile from Elsberry, Mo. and in 

ry school district. Five-room house, 
ne li spring; 33 


; 3 a. in 
orchard, 2 of which are apples; also 
smaller fruits, Plent y of timber land, all 
fenced, Good outict. No finer site for 
orehard in Missouri Quarry of oe build- 
ing stone; situate on Burlington R. R., 68 
miles from St. Louis. 


— 


session at once. $1, 
ance on long time. 
JAMES M. ROGERS. Eisberry, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifult illustrated, 
containing exact and informa. 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 














TREES and PLANTS 2 


tng. aagem, jargie Peaches fo; Grad a 
Sant Sonne st and Poe 
SONDEREGG ER, Prop. Box K., Beatrice, Neb, 


Our Catalog of Seeds ana 

FOR 15C, lo pkte, net mare samples, 
rge fami arden. 

conapt foro le Cabbage, Forty Day 
t, Earl Tree Cucumber, Hanson 
u Water Melon, Flat Dan- 
ers Onion, Reaer Parsnip, por Gem 
lish, New Stone Tomate Mi- 
ian Turnip. E.W.MARTZ SEED CO., 
Seed Growers. Grundy Center, lows. 














“ecky Ford Cantaloupes and Watermeions” are the Best. 


on STATE PREMIUM on them last fall. 


TROUCKSRS, buy seeds Soot J Pos the grower and 
getmy Pe bt Sey strain for best ew. Valuable of all kinds of ana — 
D. V. BU BRRELLS KY FORD GkD SEED HO 


Ford, Soleredo, 








GARDEN SEEDS 


Clover, Timethy, Blu 
Grass, Millet, ‘wart 
Essex Rape, Stock 
Peas, Ete. 
SCHISLER - CORNEL) 
SEED CO0.St Louis,Mo. 
Catalog Free. 


USE «ANCHOR BRAND” 


PURE BONE FERTILIZERS 


Also Use TOBACCO DUST for Fruit Trees. 
Send us 25 cents in stamps and we will mail postpaid, thermometer, 12x3 inches. 


MAYER PERTILIZER & J. CO., Formerly A. B. Mayer Mtg. Co. 
10220 NORTH TWELFTH STREET, SL. LOUIS, MO. 


ROSS @& FERRELL, FARRAGUT, IOWA. 


Are selling the best seed from corn grown in 
1001 inthe best part of Iowa. All shipments 
true to sample. rite for circular. price list 
and samples of our yellow Excelsior, yellow 
carly om White Rose and lowa Silver 
Mine. e deliver goods true to sample and 
true to p.. E, Try us. 


OATS, CLOVER SEED AND TIMOTHY. 
CORN, Buy your Seed from the grower and save the middle man’s profit. Choice 
OATS’ Seed, Mg bey" at farmer's prices. Sead red stamp for samples and cir- 


quiere. Low Gap, Seed Corn Farm, F. M. Biebel, Pro., Arbela, Mo. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


SHRUBS, 3 ALL FRUITS, ROSHS—25 years of supplying the best direct from our extensive nurser 
les to planters has taught us just what you want for profitand success. OUR PRICES will sur- 
prise you. Be sure you write for them and our descriptive catalogue FREE before you place orders 
elsewhere. Better WICLIS NURSERIES, Ottawa, Kansas. 


























0 it now before you forget it. 








HEED 


Clover, Timothy, 

Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Orchard Grass, Corn, 

Millet, Seed Oats &c. 

Write us A oe want BEST SEEDS, or 
Seed or Grain to Sell. 


4d. CHILD & SON, St. Louis, Mo. 
S EED CORN 


Brigg’s Yellow Dent, fine quality, grown 
1900; tested; 10 bushels or more, $1.25 per 
bushel; sacks free. Reference, Harvel 
Bank. " 


E. N. FLETCHER & CO., HARVEL, ILL. 


50 CENTS’ WORTH GAR- 
DEN SEEDS FREE. 


Also 50 cent certificate, . Poultry Tonic, for- 
mula for Lice Killer, Galen 902, Poultry 
Paper, complete Poultry Book of over 60 pa es and 


























our big Catalog of bargains in Seeds, Nursery 
Stock, Poultry and pepe vee telling how to secure 
a settin izes, Send 


win 
names of 5 y ny ond toe silver to help pay post- 
age. Address 
I. E. BEVER, Keithsbuarg, Il. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


The greatest drouth resister. Pure, plumpPseed, 
pay Buy direct from a grower. Write tor samples 


P 8. 
D. R. GORDEN, Abilene, Kans. 


SEED CORN Many varieties. bred very free om 
barrenness. Catalogue sent FREE 
a. Cc. SUFFERN, Oorn Breeder, Voorhies, I! ml. 
PURE FR »M_ 
BRED E ROWER 
Choice selected, tested. Galsleass free, 
Pleasant View Seed Earm, Griswold, Iowa. 











NOTICE —I have a Good Corn Farm for 

sale. —_ me for particulars 
BE. BURGESS, 

Steseteale, Phelps Co., Mo. 


MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 40-page catalog Free. 
Gives full information about bees, 
hives and all up-to-date supplies 
and methods. Address 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 











GG TREES ba Am Grow 
Sowe can quale 
tee them. fu the varletie 


are from our meregpign, Handsome’ Unstrated cata 
logue on reques' THE LD ABLE 


»OENTRAL NURSER 


IES.» 
J. WRAGG & SONS 5 CO., WAUKEE, OWA 


Blue Vitriol, Carbonate ot of 
Copper, Paris Green,Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


Por Spraying Purposes for Sale 








Ours have stood the test of 50 years. 
Send tor price list. 
@00 Acres. 




















All the leading and best varieties of choice selected, 
thoroughly tested seed corn, which have yielded 75 to 
215 bushels per acre. Price $1.00 per bushel and up 
wards. Large descriptive catalogue of Corn and all 
kinds of Farm and Garden Seed mailed free, if you 


: B G b Betab) i 18a. 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
1200 Park &., Bloomington, Illinois. 
SEED COR ¥ mention this paper. IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oats, Barley, Be ae: i 
AAD 



















Berry’s Seed Corn, Grass,and “= 


Vegetable Seeds are easy winners. Our crop last year was good, 
in spite ofdrouth. All kinds of Seed to offer at an astonishingly 
low price. You can raise good crops if you buy our Pure Bred Seed. oe Oe 
in seed. Our $4 poge See >| Ln tells alla’ voutitand itis full yp wag ‘te 

ple Packets of ‘ass SeedsFree. Send this notice and two ac weg A help 
pay mailing. Seed ia Free. Wecmeneyen money. Be friendly. Write us. 


A. A. BERRY SEED COMPANY, Box 10, Clarinda, ia. jb}! 


STARK GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Portland, N. Y., are in the heart 
of the famous Fredonia- Chautau- 


rape Belt, which produces 
the best vines of any locality in the U.S. Immense stock Toot quality. Prices low as 














those of any reputable grower. A full stock of CuRRANT, 

GOOSEBERRY, BLACKBERRY, etc. $tark Fruit Book, free. ur Teeter. Sot 
AGAWAM, reddish purple, good $2.50/$22.00 $3.601$33.00 
BRI GHTON, red, high quality | 2.80) 25.009 4.50| 40.00 
CAMPBELL EARLY, early black | 6.00} 55.009 8.00) 75.00 
CATAWBA, large, dark red, good 2.20! 20.009 3.30! 20.00 
CLINTON, black, much used for wine 2.00| 18.00] 3.00! 27.00 
CONCORD, “Old Stand-by” | 1.70) 15.00] 2.50) 23.00 
DELAWARE, small red, quality unexcelled | 2.80} 25.00] 4.00] 38.00 
DIAMOND, finest white | 2.50] 22.00] 3.60] 33.00 
DUCHESS, white, medium size, fine quality | 4.50} 40.009 6.50} 60.00 
LINDLEY, red, very handsome, good | 2.00] 18.009 3.00! 27.00 
MOORE EARLY, large black, very early 13. 00} 28.009 5.00! 45.00 
NIAGARA, large, best white for market | 2.80} 24.00] 4.00] 35.00 
POCKLINGTON, white hardy . | 280] 24.00] 4.00| 35.00 
SALEM, red, one of the best 2.50} 22.00 3.60 33.00 
VERGENNES, red, good keeper | 2.80) 25.00 4.50 40.00 
WORDEN, richest, rivest black 2.80! 24.001 4.00] 35.00 
WYOMING RED, early, larger than Delaware | 2.80| 25.00] 4.50| 40.00 





STARK BROS NURSikans @ Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N. Y. 
OUR SEED AN EASY WINNER 


by 10 to 25 bushels per acre more than common aorts, during the past drought season, 
Blood tells every time ; more in seasogs like last. We have raised more Seed Corn 
than any firm on the globe. If you want —mo Bey in corn, we haveit. We guaran- 
tee our prices are low and quality best. When you are buying seeds this season, you 
LR, * as well get the best. Ifyou wish to make Corn Growing a success, send per 
There are thousands in itforyou, 10Sample Packets of Leading 
Varieties of Cornor Grainand our Od age C gtalogue sent upon rece int of this no tice e 
and two ac stamps to pay postage. CAT ALOE Eis Vhe ecan save you money. Write us. Be friend 


A. A. BERRY SEED COMPANY, "BOX 10, CLARINDA, IOWA. 


1,500 BU. SEED CORN---$1 PER BU.---NONE BETTER. 





































FEEDERS’ FAVORITE, ears 10 to 16 in. long, yellow, early. PROFITABLE, deep 
grain, large ear, yellow dent, medium early. NOVELTY shuck on every grain 
Samples for postage. Silver Mine Oats 60 cents per bu. Special price for car loads 


Oats or Corn W. A. HINKLE, R.R.No. 1, Decatur, I. 


SEED CORN-=-BEST THERE IS 


Our 2% years in the seed corn business is worth something to you. We sell direct 
to the farmer; no middlemen’s profits. Our varieties are the best known—Sutton’s 
Favorite white, Premium Yellow Dent and Improved World's Fair (yellow). Send 








5e for samples and illustrated catalog or write card for catalog and price list. All 
corn nubbed at both ends carefully selected. Kept in specially prepared dry house 
assuring the strongest germinating power Address 


T. N. 





WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 
of every- 


BES thing. 


Can't get anything else from us. 
Vigorous, disease-free. well- 
rooted, true to name. 

New Prize Winner Varieties. 


Large assortment of Fruit Trees, 
Fruit Plants, Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, 

Shrubs, Bulbs, etc 


Send for Huse 
trated Catasogues:. 

No. 1, General Catalog 

* 2, Ornamentals. 

“ 3, Price List. 
Stoek Guaranteed, Honest Prices. 


ey, is the true test of prices, 
reight Paid 


Spaulding Nursery & 
Company, (Growers, ) 
Spaulding, Ulinols, 





Rox 8, 








Beardiess fe gi 
is pre — re ield- 
ing Went 
Oven ‘Co » New Tork, 109 
bushels per Does well ff 
every where. “That pays. 

— 
20th Century Oats. 

The oat marvel, producing 
from 200 to 300 bus. per acre. 
Salzer’s Usts are war- 
ranted 
yields, 

thei 


—— 
Three Eared Corn. 
to 250 wus. per acre, is 
e moten ly profitabie at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Sniser’s 
seeds produce ev: 
heat 


Marvel 
ylelded ia 30 States lastyear 
over 40 bus, per Wealso 
have the ce 
rouiWh. 
ou our farms 

Days. 

— 


Spe 
Greatest cereal food on 
earth—80 bus. grain and 4 
teas yo hay per 


acre. 


ictoria Rape 


everywhere. That pays. 
— 


Bromus Inermis. 
ost wonderful grass of 


We wish you to 
great farm seeds, he: 
rm 




















John ASalzer Seed Co” 











SUTTON @ SON, Dept. B, Mason City, Il. 
“‘lowa Silver Mine’’ and ‘‘Iimperial’’ White 
and ‘‘Pride of Nishna’’ Yellow--three of 
the best large, early varieties of field Corn 
in the World. Our seed was planted in 
every state in the Union in 1901, and in 
every county in five of the leading corn 


growing states, and more than half of all the counties in 12 other states. We have 
made Seed Corn our Specaity for the past 18 years,during which time we have sold 
hundreds of thousands of bushels direct to the farmer and have thousands of let- 
ters, statements and testimonials with regard to quality and grade of our seed, as 
well as the remarkable uniform good yields and results from it. y bushel of 
seed is sold and sent out subject to examination; if not sat’sfactory it can be re- 
turned at our expense and money will be refunded. A 56-page Book on Corn Grow- 


ing and catalog of all best farm and gar- J R RATEKIN & $0 SHENANDOAH, 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 

unusual merit. Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown 

painted from nature, others illustrated from photographs and all honestly described in 

BURPEE’ S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. This “leading American Seed Catalogue” is 
mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. Write to-day, a postal card will do. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fewest sme mrnrnmes 


























Wood's Seeds. 


50c SEED 


The Famous 

Forage Crop Penne 
and Soil FREE 

Improvers. Send us to-day, your name 


eand 
we will mail you FREE 


address on a postal and w: 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for th 
Southern specialties, includin Sola’ Baad! be worth of Flower or 
illet, Teosinte EK. Your selection to introduce 


getvet peons, B Peart or Cat-tail 
rn, - The Best Northers Grown Seeds 
nuts, Chutas, Sorghume, «Sa © tal p nee ted ter to 6) ork from Saginaw Valley 
n a Potatoes, V: abl Flow 
giving full 1 information about these Je or ‘Field id Seeds and’ Pi lants. Ao Nanni 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, « Nay t 100,000 PACKAGES SEEDS FREE 
on above plan. Write quick. Send names 
of neighbors who buy seeds. §roo cash for 
best list. See the catalogue, 
4 Seed Co., Ltd. 
y Clty, Mieh. 


our handsome Illustrated Seed poavaerg b ontaining 
Due Bill and oie peed for 54 
le Seeds F 














Raspberries, 
noe ined 
ww berri 
-aigh ber~ 


“Don't quite 
ltke the sound of u.”’ 
> But doesn’t onr 2,000 


for vitality and qual. 
ity and the great care 
in selecting stock have 
lots of conscience thrown 
earnestly into it? “Yes!’’ 
Well then, I will take the 
liberty of the heading and sub- 
mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J.4.N. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


wer in country. 


ALLEN. Hh “Woon, Wholesale Grow: 





Best in the We World. | 


None so low in price 
seed catalogue rer printed, FREE. | 
graving of every variety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
kages, rare sorts, prasunnes Be 
a every —. Send name and ad 
card or lette’ 
Rr. H. SiuMWAY, Rockford, !linols. 





NEBRASKA TREES ee, 
pe, pat lot Soon’ ash. one 
Er filtetimet has owian Fairbury.Web. 
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Tire Wheels 


ForFarm Wagons 
Any Sise to fit any Skein. 
MADE ORLY BY THE 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 

Hevena, 










manafac- 
and low 


ZACOUWD * aoe 


peqods oy) J¢ #peeg OG) 1097024 47 


” Write for Prices. 


3 Perfect Tools in One. 
Humane Swine V Stock Marker 
and Calf Dehorner. Stops swine 
ofall ages from rooting. Makes 
48 different ear marks, large or 
small. Nochange ofblade. Ex 
tracts Horns. Testimonials free. 





1.00, get it 
If it suits, send balance 


Farmer Brighton, Fairfield, ta. 


Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


{1 1, 1902.—M. Booter, 
kwood, Mo., Shorthorns. 








April 8-9—Breeders Combination Sale, 
Herefords, Kansas City. 

May 7-8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, Kan- 
sas City. 

Tune 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind, 


at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durbams. 


The “National Hereford Exchange” un- | 


der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 
March 2%-27, 1902.—Chicage. 
April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 


son, dispersion sale. 

March 20—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 
T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 

March 28—At Vandalia, Mo., Robinson 
Bros. & Wright. 

May 9—At Celumbia, Mo., Boone County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. = Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Oct 1902.—Geo. W. Jessup, Rockville, 
Ind.; 2 harien F. Mills, Clerk, Springfield, 


Dec. 38, 1902. om ee sale Berkshires, 


Manager o oe ovejoy, Roscoe, IIl.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, ti. 


THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


The enforced absence of Argentine cat- 
tle at Deptford was almost of the nature 
of a calamity, and succeeded as it Is now 
by irregular and decreasing shipments 
from the United States, it is not to be 
wondered at that beef is getting dearer 


and dearer every day. Of course the 
“protection” that keeps our flocks and 
herds free from disease is all right so 


long as the meat trader and the consumer 
pay for it. When it comes to be a ques- 
tion of also making the breeder pay it is 
quite a different thing. That they are do- 
ing so is clearly seen by the official re- 
turns now available showing the exports 
of live animals from the United Kingdom, 
The total value of these in 1901 was £742,- 
499. This amount compares with £901,843 
in the preceding year, with £1,002,480 in 
1899, and with £1,017,000, the annual aver- 
age over the five years of 1896 to 1900. 
That is to say, last year’s purchases by 
foreign customers of our pedigree stock 
is £159,344 iess than they were in 199, and 
£260,000 less than in 1899, or taking the five 
years for 1896-1900 the sales show an aver- 
age decrease of £274,500. As the Argen- 
tine pastorialists were the biggest and 
best customers our breeders had, their 
absence at the principal sales last year 
was very much felt. There was, of course, 
the double restriction to contend with— 
disease in England and disease in Argen- 
tine--which naturally caused very serious 
inconvenience to all concerned. The ef- 
forts of meat traders to have the restric- 
tions on Argentine cattle removed were 
not very favorably received, but on the 
other hand, the exertions of high-class 
stock breeders to have Great Britain de- 
clared free from disease was rewarded by 
a half-hearted announcement from the 
board of agriculture to that effect. But 
Argentine cattle breeders were evidently 
not disposed to play at this sort of heads- 
I-win-tails-you-lose game, and as they 
had no market here for their own stock 
they kept their money in their pockets. 
Commenting on this the ‘Times’ says 
the effect of the closing of the Argentine 
against British stock throughout the 
whole of last year and a part of its pre- 
decessor has been largely to diminish the 
receipts or our breeders, through the ab- 
sence of buyers from the valley of the 
Plata. The receipts for cattle in 1901 
amounted to only £61,510, or scarcely 
more than half the average of the four 
preceding years. Sheep are in a much 
worse plight—for the Argentine buyers 
used to be very plucky bidders, especially 
in the case of Lincolns—last year’s re- 
ceipts of £25,535 being less than half of 
those of the preceding year, and less than 
a third of those of 1899. The relative po- 
sition of the export pig trade on the other 
hand, is somewhat better, for though the 
receipts, amounting to £3,461 last year, 
represent only two-thirds of those of 1899, 
they are nevertheless double those of 1897. 
As Argentine is now declared absolutely 
free from disease there seems no just 
cause or impediment why the exporting 
of cattle should not be resumed as before, 
and, as the natural corollary of such 
business there is no reason why our noted 
breeders of Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle, and our equally 
noted Lincoln, Shropshire, Southdown 
flockmasters should not profitably handle 
the gold they have helped our South 
American friends to make.—London Meat 
Trades Journal. 


Calf Scours Cured 


“My calf was 
Hood Farm taken 24 hours after 


Calf Scour Cure birte with scours of 
watery, foamy na- 





and ol tare, — weak and 
and re- 
Digestive Powder tices its food, Three 


doses of Hood Farm ‘Calf Scour Cure and 
Digestive Powder brought it around all 
right and it has been doing well ever since.” 
M. E. Ruts, Hanover, Pa. 

“ Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Diges- 
tive Powder cured three bad cases of scours 
in my herd. I find the Digestive Powder 
gives the calf strength and appetite.” L.C. 
Ratueone, Hebron, Conn. 

Two sizes of each—$1 and $2.50. Prepaid 
to any railroad express point in the U. S., 
25c. additional. On orders amounting to 
$10 we prepay express. Send for circular 
on Calf Scour Treatment. Mention this 
paper. C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 











THE COUNTY FAIR. 





Its Relations to Live Stock Improvement. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: For many 
centuries fairs have been held in the 
Orient. Primarily the purpose was a mar- 


ket place for the scale of goods and wares 
To draw a great concourse of people all 
manner of amusements were devised. 
Money getting on the one hand and bois- 
terous merriment on the other were the 
chief ends to be attained. Ali classes of 


communities and societies had their fairs. 
Even the church became a promoter, and 
the sanctity of her service was swallowed 


You may recall the with- 
levelled at ‘““Mauch- 


up in revelry. 
ering satire of Burns’ 
line Holy Fair.” 
Very little improvement was made dur- 
existence of the 





ing the thousand years 

old-time fairs, but as refinement and civ- 
{lization progressed they lapsed into in- 
activity; the last notable one being th« 
'Donny Brook Fair, near Dublin 


It remained for Americans to take up 
the old fair idea, rehabilitate it and give 
lit a new form, eliminating the commer- 
| cial feature and substituting the educa- 


| tional The fair of to-day is distinctively 





|American, and has become one of the 
lgreatest single factors in carrying for- 
ward the grand progress that character- 
izes this age. 
| THE LOCAL FAIR.—This paper is re- 
| stricted to a consideration of the local 
lcounty fair and its relation to the live- 
| stock breeder. 

Looking back over the field to the time | 


nearly or quite 50 years ago when fairs 


|were first established in Northeast Mis- 


jsouri, I can recall the great impetus 
given to the improvement of all our farm 
lanimals. From that day to this the coun- 





ity fair has had a large share in promot- 
ing improvement. It has been the chief 
educator. The merits or demerits of par- 
ticular families, types or strains of ani- 
mals may only be determined by compar- 
ison. A breeder may never know how 
good or how poor his herd is till he 
strikes a comparison with other herds of 
other breeders. A local fair affords am- 
ple opportunity for a breeder to observe 
what others are doing in his own vicinity 
and under similar environment. If he 
sees that his neighbor’s animals are supe- 
rior to his in development, style or finish, 
he is sure to seek to know the reasons 
why, and may, if he is progressive, profit 
by his neighbor’s success, by improving 
his own methods of selection, breeding, 
feeding and care. Or, if he is a success- 
ful one, he indulges in the glory of his 
own achievement. The local fair may be 
called the primary department where the 
young or inexperienced breeder may en- 
ter. If successful there he is emboldened 
to seek higher attainments at the state 
fairs or national expositions. 

To abolish the local fair with the view 
of retaining only the larger ones, the 
state fair and national shows, would be 
like abolishing the primary and interme- 
schools, depending solely upon our 
colleges and universities’ for educating 
the youth. The greater the number of 
good schools in the outlying districts, oth- 
er conditions being equal, the larger the 
attendance at the universities. In like 
manner the facilities afforded to the 
breeder for exhibiting his stock at the 
county fair prepares for the larger cen- 
tral fair 

Success in any given enertprise is 
largely dependent upon opportunity; not 
that opportunity alone can suffice, but it 
is the means of developing and bringing 
out the latent ability one may possess. 
But for war the splendid achievements of 
our military leaders would have been un- 
known. They may have lived and moved 
“along the cool sequestered vale of life,”’ 
but opportunity came and their force of 
character became manifest. In a meas- 
ure the county fair affords opportunity to 
bring out from obscurity those best fitted 
to become expert breeders. Many breed- 
ers would attend the local fair, when the 
outlay of money and time is small, who 
would hesitate to patronize the distant 
state fair. Here the poorer ones would be 
weeded out, the better ones surviving, 
and from the “survival of the fittest’ the 
larger fairs secure their exhibits, 

THB EDUCATIONAL VALUE of the 
local fair cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. In the aggregate great con- 
courses of people attend the home fairs 
who could not visit the larger ones, and 
while many may give the live stock ex- 
hibits only a passing notice, still the im- 
pression is made and the comparison 
drawn. Thousands of farmers here learn 
what good stock is like and subsequent- 
ly become purchasers. The stock all oyer 
the county is improved more or less by 
reason of these meetings and exhibitions 
at the fairs. It may not pay the exhib- 
itor for his time and expense in showing 


diate 


his stock, but the country is benefited. 
The local fair is at once the index of the 
progressive spirit of a community and a 
promoter of progress and improvement to 
follow. G. W. WATERS. 
Lewis Co., Mo. 
WEAVERGRACE HEREFORDS. 





Sotham Will Reduce the Herd. 





Our readers will note by the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue that Mr. T. 
F. B. Sotham will place 75 head of Weav- 
ergrace Herefords on sale at Dexter 
Park, Chicago, March 25-27. Mr. Sotham 
is compelled to make this large reduction 
in his present herd, largery because of his 
irreparable loss in the death of the bulls 
Improver and Thickflesh, necessitating a 
recasting of his breeding plans. We quote 
from the “‘Breeders’ Gazette’’ in this con- 
nection as follows: It is idle to lament 
the loss of the Weavergrace bulls. Mr. 
Sotham has successfully surmounted 
every difficulty in a career more beset 
with reverses than usually falls to the lot 
of a man, but he faces a situation at 
present which will command his utmost 
resource and from which it is wholly im- 
possible to escape without the loss of the 
results of years of supreme effort. Only a 
few weeks ago we looked over the Weav- 
ergrace cattle with him and listened to 
the unfolding of his plans for the future; 
inspected the wonderful lot of young heif- 
ers and cows on which he was building 
the highest hopes, and learned his esti- 
mate of their worth to the herd and the 
breed. Never had a breeder greater oc- 
easion for the indulgence of pardonable 
pride than Mr. Sotham as he reveled in 
the remarkable array of Hereford rich- 
ness which had resulted from his pains- 
taking, enterprising scientific efforts as 
a breeder. Few men even among his 
friends understand the difficulty of the 
heights he has surmounted on the way 
to the goal which he had plainly in sight. 
Acknowledged to be the profoundest stu- 
dent of Hereford history, admitted to be 
gifted with a rare genius in the blending 
of blood lines, recognized as an authority 
whose works had given him commanding 
eminence, Mr. Sotham was entering into 
the career of which he had dreamed so 
fondly for nearly a quarter of a century. 
No eye was ever more single to the bet- 
terment of beef cattle; no pen ever more 





laSecent and convincing in its preach- 
}ment of the value of good blood; no ad- 
|vocate of a breed ever more earnest, en- 
ithusiastic and unselfish than was Mr. 


|Sotham. The record of no man in behalf 
of a breed, in words and works, com- 
pares with that of Mr, Sotham for the 


Herefords. No man ever so spent him- 
self and his money in the service of a 
breed of live stock. 

The public generally understands that 
Mr. Sotham believed the future of his 
herd was wrapped up in Improver and 
Thickflesh. In his choice of Improver he 
}had done what few breeders have suc- 
ceeded in doing—he had selected a great 
bull to follow a great bull. On ‘lu.ckflesh 
rested his show yard and breeding hopes. 
To be suddenly deprived of such props 
blow that stuns. He finds himself 
in such position that this loss means the 
reduction of the herd, the curtailment of 
|his breeding operations, and the slow and 
|weary retracement of the steps which 
have during the past few years put him 
jin possession of the magnificent collec- 
|} tion of cattle at Weavergrace. He is thus 
}frank with the public. Offers of aid have 
|been declined with an appreciation of the 
j spirit which prompted them. He prefers 
to take the course that he has an- 
nounced, knowing that if seventy-five of 
| the best females in the Weavergrace 
|herd be appreciated at anything like their 
|worth to the Hereford breeding frater- 
| nity he will have untroubled, though slow 
|Sailing over the course he has already 
| traversed so successfully. In this situa- 


is a 


tion there is a suggestion of the task of | 


Sysiphus, who was condemned forever to | 
;roll a stone up a hill which always slip- 
| pea back just as he got it to the summit; 
but if the Weavergrace treasures are ap- 
|preciated at their true worth it will lift 
}this burden triumphantly over the sum- 
| mit, and place this broad-gauged, enter- 
| prising, unselfish breeder in a position 
in which he can in time wield increased 
| Power for the glory of the breed and beef 
}cattle improvement. Mr. Sotham does not 
his own account; he 


jask anything on 


merely asks that the hitherto priceless 
| jewels of his herd be appreciated. But if 
}it is warm red blood that runs in the 


| 
|veins of Hereford breeders, instead of a 


thinner cold fluid, the answer will be a re- 
}assurance that gratitude is still a ruling 
|power in the human mind. 


FEEDING STEERS FOR MARKET. 


The feeding problem the present season 
|has in it one complication that is not oft- 
}en present, that is to say, the dearness of 
|the food. Never before perhaps, in the 
West, was the price of food so dear on 
jthe average, not even in the winter of 
| 1894-95, This dearness in values does not 
|arise entirely from the shortage in the 
| crop, but it is caused in part by the infiu- 
ence of what may be termed the brisk- 
jness of the times. When times are good, 
|consumption is stimulated, and this has 
its influence on all lines of production. As 
|the country grows older, the values of 
| foodstuffs will become higher. They may 
|shift up and down with the bountifulness 








of production on the opposite, and with 
the character of the times, yet the ten- 
dency will always be in the direction of 
a higher level of values for foodstuffs, 
and this thought should stimulate farmers 
to greater effort in the production of the 
same. Those who, by skillful handling 
of the soil the past season, were enabled 
to secure fairly good crops, are in a much 
better position to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to buy feeders now 
that they are cheap, and to fatten them 
than their neighbors whose crops were 
short. The rough foods, especially, can 
be turned into good money by feeding 
them to cattle that are being made ready 
for the block. 

Economy in feeding should, therefore, 
be most carefully studied and practiced 
by those who engage in this work the 
present season. At our station it was 
found that steers would make as much 
increase during the feeding period of 150 
days when fed on an average 9 to ll 
pounds of meal per day, as when fed on 
an average 18 to 14 pounds of the same. 
These results were published in bulletin 
form, but, as they were published at a 
time when corn was 12 to 2 cents per 
bushel, they did not attract that atten- 
tion which would otherwise have been 
given them. It ig when corn runs up to 
50 cents per bushe] that those who feed 
it will be ready to give heed to such teach- 
ing. 

If, therefore, the feeder buys cheaply, 
which he may certainly do at the present 





see what good blood lines are included in 
Mr. Sooter’s offering. For instance, No. 
32 of the catlog, Fritzie 2nd 180206, will ai- 
tract attention. This is a coming two- 
year-old and good at every point. No, 9 
is a roan cow by Winsome Duke 1l2th,and 
out of Prairie Flower 6th, by Winsome 


Duke 7th. She will be fresh about the 
time of the sale, and was bred to I7th 
|Duke of Walnut Hill 136106. This grand 


at the head of Mr. Sooter’s herd | 
Martin Flynn of Des Moines, 


bull now 
| was bred by 
Iowa. 





CANE ONCE 
CATTLE. 


FEEDING FROZEN TO 


The freeze early in last December 
caused considerable loss to sugar planters 
in both Louisiana and Texas, by reason 
of the cane souring before the entire crop 
could be put through the mills. On the | 
plantation ‘of Capt. Wm. Dunnovant at 
Eagle Lake, Texas, fully 1,000 acres were 
abandoned by him when the cane became 
too sour to make sugar. 

Later, however, according to his state- 
ment, made to the editor of “Rice In- 
dustry,’ he discovered that his cattle, of 
which he has about 1,500 head, and horses 
and mules of which he has about 300 head, 
seemed to enjoy eating the cane, not- 
withstanding its sourness. He began feed- 


jing it after it was shredded and all thriv- | 


ed upon it so well he was induced to take | 
steps to market what he could, and has 
shipped over 130 carloads up to date to 





time, if he feeds roughage of his own 
raising, and if, moreover, he has been 
|fortunate enough to raise a large share 

jof the grain which he feeds, he should | 
|make good money at feeding cattle the | 
present season, on the further condition 

that he has the right kind of cattle. But, 

when feeding thus, it will be necessary to 

prepare the food in good form. The grain 

| must be ground, and it ought to be mixed 

{with a part of the fodder fed in the cut 

|form.—The Farmer. 


THE GROOM SALE 


Of Shorthorns From t the Staked Plains 


Herd. 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
| Messrs. B. B. and H. T. Groom will hold 
lanother public sale of Bates bred Short- 
|horns from their famous Staked Plains 
herd, on March 20, at Kansas City. The 
Offering will comprise 45 head of highly- 
|bred Bates cattle and will include repre- 
|sentatives of the Wild Byes, Kirkleving- 
|ton, Waterloo, Foggathrope, Lady Liv- 
}erpool, London Duchess, Young Mary, 
| Young Phyllis, and other good families. 
These cattle are all young and service- 
jable, have been grown on grass, so have 
never been pampered on grain. This will 
be a rare opportunity to get stock that is 
richly bred, yet reared under conditions 
|that have given it stamina and rustling 
qualities. 





MR, M. SOOTER, Lockwood, Mo., 1s to 
have a sale of Shorthorn cattle on April 1, 
as will be seen by the advertisement in 
another column. Send for a catalog and 











Catalogues at Sale. 


dividual merit. 


“Sunny 


come to see me 








PUBLIC SALE 


Bates Breed 
Shorthorns 


FROM THE 


KED PLAINS HERD 


OF 


“% 


B. B. & H.T. Groom, Mgrs., 


Panhandle, Texas. 


On March 20th, 


At the Fine Stock Sale Pavilion in Kansas City, we will sell 


45 HEAD 


a — FP _ 


Highly-Bred Bates Shorthorn Cattle 


From Our Staked Plains Herd. 


B. B. & H.T. GROOM, Mgrs. 


- SPECIAL ATTENTION—Col. Nelson will sell on March 19th, at same 
place, his entire herd, consisting of cattle of unexcelled blood lines and in- 


Slope Herefords.” 


HUNDRED HEAD Ee ym PO 


cows 8 years old or over, = 2-year-old <a 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months te two youre old. I 
make VERY low ces on any of the above ca’ Write o 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


various portions of the state, which for 
cattle feed has netted him $2 per ton. 
Some of this has been shipped as far as 
the Pan-Handle, and has proven valua- 
ble food for cattle and horses. 

This new use for frozen cane opens 
up an interesting theme for discussion 
which will be more fully treated in a fu- 
ture issue of this paper. 





GUARANTEED DEHORNER. 


Farmers! Do your own de- 








rite 
GUARANTEE REMEDY CO 
Counc!) Bluffs, lowe 


Ms. — 
sesuilt of using on one horn. 





ATEST 


2 (Newton’s Patent.) 
Every 
Dehorner 

usPROVED Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS IN U 


USE 
Ask your hard ware dealer for them or write 
HH. H. BROWN MFG. CO., - - DECATUR, IL? 


AUXVASSE HERD. 


Shorthorn Bulls, Southdown Sheep and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice breeding. Individual merit. Stock 
sold worth the money. Callon or address 


Cc. A. MeCue, Auxvasse, Mo. 
AUCTIONEERS. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONE 
JAS. W.SPABKS, Marshall, Mo, ms selling 
for the best breede ers ev: erywhere. on pedi 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 





DEHORNER 














» Me 
S271 breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my hos 
of oe yotrons qed know how to sell them” Wilte fo 


HARRY GRAHAM, © ™“z00T=s. 
LIVE STOCK AND euanena cane 
Auctioneer. 


Terms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICIT®) 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms reasonable. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Ml. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot forsale. Good breeding quality and 


color. Write for prices, 
SON & SONS, 

















Ww. H. PULKER 
JERSEYVILLE, 1LL. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HERERORDS. 
Pee the best imported and native strains. Farm 
2 miles from station ; tele hone. Visitors met. 


1 ang bulls, 6 to 15 
mente, for sale. w. NEY 
Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co, “on Memphis R. R. 








PROFITS GUARANTEED BY 


IMMENSE SALES OF OIL TO 


THE STANDARD OIL CO. 


No other company that offers oil stock for sale to the gene 
thing like the quantity of oil to the Standard Oil Co. as the val PuRMS aalle an 


GIANT OIL PRODUCTION COMPANY 


Every barrel of ofl taken from the 110 wells now 
| es on the ground at the highest market price under San 
1c 


is taken for refin- 
y the Standard Oil 


ou want a legitimate investment, not a wild cat speculation; 
somethi ng based on absolute merit, buy stock now, and participate in “cot rant 
vidends. F 


The Company controls 3,000 acres of land in the great Lima oil fiel j 
only 190 miles ‘rom Chicago, and there is ample room for from 250 ow of ae 
wells. To furnish capital to develop these wells ~ 


A Limited Portion of Its Capital Stock is Offered the Public at 


30 Cents Per Share *”, 20 "= 


DIVIDENDS 


| Th 
e stock is bein; rapidly taken and as soon as enough is sold 
| additional wells it will increase enormously in price. of i Sevdiep the 


| ITS STRONG MANAGEMENT INSURES SUCCESS 


|and absolutely fair and equal division of profits to al , 
|pamed & business President. the manageueeey t: 2 a ee Mowing 
resident, Private Banker and Capitalist, Akron, Ohio. 
|3- F, SEIBERLING. Vice-President, (Retired Capitalist), Akron, Ohio. 
Ss. BENNER, creapurer, Cashier of Central Savings Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
ie DGE J. A. KOHLER, Pres. of the Peoples Savings Bank of Akron, Ohio, and 
Common oe ph : 


pas Ww. AM, Cashier of the Century Nati 

MILLER, Field Manager for the Compa: ae ana Dente 6 Tgedend, Odie. 
Tone Company has now a complete and val established oi] business of largé 

proportions, and stockholders are secured absolutely, as the entire assets of the 

|Company are liable for the fulfillment of contracts and agreements. Investment 

}in this Company is as safe as the stock of a national bank and far ‘more profitable 


For Prospectus, Subscription Blank and Full Particulars call on or address 


‘The Giant Oil Production Co., stoc‘renanee siag. Chicago. 


References: Central Savings Bank, Akron, O.; Nati “ 
Century National Bank, Cleveland, oO. ey  Eaey “Saree. 0. ; 


HEREFORDS 


_ CHICAGO, 


MARCH 25.27. 


15 FEMALE from the Weavergrace herd of T. F. B. SOTHAM, hitherto 

held above price. Only the older matrons and the youngest 
calves of the herd will be reserved. All the rest—including 20 head of show 
cattle—will be consigned to this auction, making an offering of unprecedented 
excellence. The number in the sale is raised to 150 by contributions from 
the following named breeders: H. D. SmiTH, Compton, Que.; JOHN I. Bopy, 
Woodland, Ill.; Gzo. P. HENRY, Goodenow, IIl.; E. BUCKLES, Lake Fork, II1.: 
JAMES PAUL, Patch Grove, Wis.; M. H. LONGHEAD, West Liberty, Mo.; THs. 
E. McCarty, Princeville, Ill.; GILBERT Mason, Wheeler, Il].; H. F. SCHNEL- 
KER, New Haven, Ind.; BENJ. EDWARDs, Fisk, Wis.; NoRTON & CAMPBELL. 
Maple Grove, Mich.; ROBERT TURNBULL, LaPrairie Center, Il].; HENRY LEY, 
Clay City, Ind.; JAMES MCWILLIAMS & Sons, Galveston, Ind.; E. C. WooLsEy, 
Gibson, Ill.;C. A. BURGHOEFER, LaSalle, Ill. 


Full information in the catalogue which 
ill be sent on application to 


T. F. B. SOTHAM, 


MANAGER NATIONAL HEREFORD EXCHANGE, 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 


Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50; 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive. 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco. 


Breeder of REGISTERED SHORT- 
V. D. DIERKER, son carmz rowan ouma 
HOGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTRY, BARRED WHITE AND BUFF. 
Your trade solicited. Eggs $2 per setting. St. Charles, Mo. 


Blackwater ‘Shorthorns. "BLACKWATER. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Il, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godo: 
pure Bates, with individual merit eee standard. Young =e of both "ton por _ — wreicatch i 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








First 









































Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, A a Goats, Light Brahma and 

Golden Seabright ch as \. 

bo popes wddrese ons. Stock and eggs for sale. 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 








HEREFORDS tie! £ simpscn, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. Independence, Mo. 








% Camp Creek Heretords 
vont stock ton sale. TB ition invited. Oall or 


Truzton. Lincoln Co., Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Oattle, Duroc- Jersey Hi Young 
stock of both kinds = sal I 
herd invited, Addre ais, 5 ee rien 


c. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 








R. NOBLE, Breeder of Registered 

* Cattle; Sir Garfield No 28 % py 
Garfield 7,015 heads the herd. teu stock for 
sale. OTTER E, ILL. 





Red Polled Cattle. 
Toy Ae ae erase gene is |B 
L. K. HAS rchester, Greene Co., Me 





E name of SAM W. COX has appeared to 
readers en hg Rural ciee tess ee than 


Duke ~~ 
oy Ohina Hi 
ei teiiists £ oR A ees 
o., on le 
oe ’ 8. branch of 





eae ANGUS. 
LET © Let me ou prices and 
aT laanhtc A rates'on m choice Females 


FARM BERING. Bais; Meiviitetn. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 

Gay Laddie 119,298 at head of herd. Young stock for 

POWELL BROB., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 











ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


rthorns Scotch or Scotch To Berkshires blood in America Englan 
Stock of all ages and both cantar mens Galton bead No. Gant Ey A — tr 2 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND. HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Raliway ‘Station, Clinton, |Mo. 


LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Ca,ey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat: 
tle, Henn Bois. Go Renick Rose of Cotyete 185002 














ae Ea Blythe Vietor Vietor 140608, 
bred by W. 5. Marr; hdmarel 8. Marr mia dey 388TH red Ck. Leone Vieter Rash 
: by J Crawtord & Sons; me bse by T. J. yt. 3. Wallace 
bred by Hanna & Co. 
pr oe pened he jpondence to 





E. B. MITCHELL, MGR., CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. 1. 





At Lockwood, 


16 Heifers==*“” 





LOCKWOOD, MO. 


SECOND ANNUAL SALE. 


Mo., April 1st. 
é ae ==18 Bulls. 


31 of Them by the Great Show Bull, 


WINSOME DUKE 12th, 121623. 


Out of the best Bates bred cows in Missouri. Send to M. SOOPER for catalogue, 

































don’t look well. Ne animal is in a condition to thrive when thousands of parasites 


is the great destroyer of lice on colts and all other animals, poultry included. It is 
forms of insect life. s from i 

for themselves, not for the support of pests. 
down noisome smells and destroys disease germs. It is the great modern preventive of 
among animals. The Government Experiment Stations use and highhy c se. it. 
$1.50, exp. prepaid. Larger quantities at reduced prices. Write for oe 


ZENNER DISINFECTANT CO. 












THESE LOUSY COLTS 


RS will save your 















are preying — it ob os pe and day. Kill off the lice. 
give your colts vigor and new | 


ZENOLEUM 


sag ick death to all 
worms. e colts a ce to eat only 
oleum is the great barn yard disinfectant. Keeps 





35 Bates St., DETROIT, MICH. 
9 35 Exchange Ave. Union Stock’ Yards, CHICAGO, 
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OVAL 


ING POWDER 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls and muffins. 


An absolutely pure, cream of tartar powder. 


The “* Roy al Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’’—over 800 most prac- 
ticalcooking receipts—free to 
every patron. Send address. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


Avoid baking powders made 
from alum, Alum is a corro- 
sive acid, which taken in 
food means injury to health, 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 








Horseman 
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Work of any kind is a drudgery to the 
1 that feels no interest in it, and the 
who expects to always have his 
shape for inspection by a horse 
must either take hold with 
vill or employ some one that is not 
fraid of hard work. This thing of prop- 
aring for horses is no child’s play. 
fhe Fort Scott (Kas.) Driving Park As- 
have contracted for new 
and will hold a race meeting 
this year and will offer several good-sized 
takes to horsemen. The association is 
lilding a fine new track and is putting 
p one hundred new box stalls. This as- 
sociation always pays its purses in full. 
Horsemen are invited to use the track at 
times, without charge. 

Cresceus will easily turn over $20,000 in 
the stud this spring. He stands at $300 
far 60 outside mares have been 
Of these the most noted are Mat- 
Patterson, 2.:09%; Whisper, 2:08%; 

2:09%4; Martha Wilkes, 2:08; Hazel 
2:0944; Cornelia Belle, 2:10; Janey, 


wner 
orses in 
w judge 


lation, 


grounds 





oked 


Bush, 


Kinney, 


2.144; Lucy Carr, 2:14%; Mary Best, 
2124; Venus IL, 2:11%; Czarina, 2:13%; 
Bertie R., 2:124%, and Loudema Wilkes, 


14% 
\ glance over the advertising columns 
the turf papers should convince you 
that the coming year will be the great- 
est, in respect of the amount of money 
offered,in the history of the harness horse, 
says the “Horse Breeder.’’ There will be 
more big purses to contest for than ever 
before. This is a healthy sign of the 
times, encouraging alike to the breeder 
and to the lover of good horses and the 
sport of harness racing. 

The farm horse is very fortunate that 
has the advantage of a cold drink in hot 
weather. Many farmers are far too care- 
ess in matters of this nature. It is all 
wrong to attempt to make a horse 
uench its thirst when hot and tired by 
rinking water that has stood for half 
a day in the sun. The considerate farmer 
will take the trouble to turn out such 
water and either allow the tank to refill 
r pump fresh water into it, but unfor- 
inately there are some whose time is so 

y precious that they never have space 
or such comparatively slight matters. 

Two Percheron stalions recently fought 

the death on a fast stock train on the 

nion Pacific, near Cheyenne, Wyo. One 
is Killed, the car was smashed into 
iters, and Edgar Boise, the owner of | 
animals, lost $1,500, the value of the 
Two keepers in charge of the ani- 

nals Ss had to climb outside to escape the 
ols and teeth of the infuriated ani- 
lals. When they succeeded in apprising 
trainmen of the battle a sidetrack 
Was reached and every effort made to 


separate the animals, but finally one 
evered the jugular of his rival, which 
ed to death. 


The California State Agricultural So- 
ety has Gecided to have no heat betting 
State Fair meeting this year, and 
mutuals and auction pools on the 
sults of the race will be sold. This de- 
Sion was brought about by a pool of the 
orse-owners of that state by the Sec- 
etary of the California State Fair in re- 
Uon to the best system of betting on 
“arness races, Out of sixty-four expres- 
“ons of epinion only one favored book- 
making, Sixty-three favored mutuals and 
®uction pools om the result of the race. 
Thirty-one voted to abolish all betting on 
eats, while thirty-three voted for heat 
Setting through mutuals only. 
there is @ very silly, though general, 
ejudice against the working of stal- 
ns in harness out of the season, but it 
‘ll wrong. The stallion that is worked 
winter long, and made to work good 
‘ hard and plenty at that, being the 
suitably and liberally fed, will, 
things being equal, get much 
‘tronger and more colts than if kept up in 
‘ box and either starved or pampered un- 
duly. It may be accepted as a fact that 
Primarily oats, cut hay, bran and roots 
‘re the best food for stallions in the win- 
‘cr—in season and out of it. Barley, es- 
eclally when boiled or steamed, is also 
* S004 food for sugh horses. 


whil 
vhile 


ther 
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Horse Owners! Use 





| Peter Stirling, 2:11%, the sensational 


|}winner of last ;ear’s Kentucky Futurity 
jand the Louisville Prize, at Lexington, 
| whom the veteran Frank Work purchas- 
jed at the “Old Glory” sale last Novem- 
|ber, has had the harness on but once 
}since occupying a stall in the palatial 
Work stable. He is allowed to have a run 
in the paddock connected with the stable 
every day and is looking fine and hardy. 
Mr. Work has his own ideas about horses’ 
feet and puts them in practice. Directly 
after he became the owner of Peter Stir- 
ling, noticing that his hoofs were rather 
narrow, he ordered springs inserted and 
as a result they have brceacened consid- 
erably. 


The “Horse Review” says that the 
stallion that is not worth advertising is 
not worth breeding to. The cost of a neat 
and telling advertisement is a compara- 
tive trifle, which, in many instances, one 
service fee more than defrays. But even 
if it did not bring one outside mare— 
which, however, we hardly consider pos- 
sible—a stallion advertisement never rep- 
resents money injudiciously invested, for 
it results in a publicity that is bound in 


stain. It is also true that the most suc- 
cessful stallioneers are those who have 
been most keenly alive to the all-power- 
ful potency of printer’s ink. 

Veterinarians and horse owners of 
Rochester, N. Y., are awaiting with much 
interest the result of the analysis made 
by Prof. James Law of Cornell Univer- 
sity, who they hope will be able to throw 
some light upon a strange infection of 
horses at Warner, a village on the Cen- 
tral near Syracuse, and which during the 
past week has proved fatal to six valua- 
ble animals. So far the disease has baf- 
fled all the veterinarians who have been 
ealled. The animals do not live more 
than twelve hours after attacked by the 
disease and so far as is known there is 
no case on record, the veterinarians say, 
of a similar malady. When the horses re- 
ceive the infection their throats and 
tongues become paralyzed—preventing 
them from eating. Two hours later the 
infection spreads to their brain and the 
animals drop in complete stupor. They 
remain in this condition from ten to 
twelve hours, when they die. It also af- 
fects their spinal cord, 

Columbus, of the ‘““Western Horseman,” 
says the man who breeds, develops and 
pays entrance money on a trotting or 
| pacing horse should be granted the privi- 
lege of racing his horse according to his 
own methods. Such men are not robbers, 
outlaws, etc., and they are far more re- 
liable and honest than the class of men 




















on his farm at Brewster, N. Y., where 
he meant to lead the peaceful life of a 
breeder of trotters. ° | 


From market conditions it is 
that more trotting-bred colts should be |i 
allowed to run as stallions until at least 
matured; not with the thought of selling 
as stalliogs to be used in the stud, 
for actual demand from multitudes of 
buyers. The colt that is castrated early 
in life never develops properly, is defi- 
cient somewhere, and is lacking in the 
style and courage possessed by a major- 
ity of colts that are allowed to mature as | 
stallions, says Columbus in ‘Western | Se 
Horseman.” There is a constant demand 
for well-bred, good-looking and stylish 
stallions, from five to ten years old. This | 
demand comes from the many fanciers of 
the light harness horse in every portion 
of the country, but more especially from 
those fanciers who really desire some- 


sold for breeding purposes. The demand 
is not temporary; it has continued for a 
number of years and is increasing each 


serve mares, is as tractable as any geld- 
ing and decidedly safer. He possesses far 
more courage than a gelding, does not 
shy at objects which frighten»a gelding, 
and can be taught to drive by traction en- 
gines, locomotives, steam rollers, trolley 
cars, etc., with a very few lessons. In 
short, the unsexed horse is the money- 
making market horse of the future, and it 
is not nearly as much trouble to produce 
them as many imagine. Such horses 
need plenty of work, not drudgery, but 
suitable work, such as is best suited to 
their after-experiences. Such horses 
should be put to work young, as nothing 
develops so much mischief and total de- 
pravity in the stallion as idleness, It 
will do no harm to begin using them at 
two years old, if properly grown. At three 
years old they can be set at much harder 
labor, Upon the farm there is always use 
for an extra horse, or even two of them, 
and the young stallions can fill in to de- 


merous ways. Why, then, is it not a good 
idea to reserve more of the colts for stal- 








;to secure a level and dirt 
}as required to make a p< 


evident |one dollar a month and ~ 


| water for each horse, to be 
| water works department 
but | new and can be occupied at any time. As 
| soon as the track gets dr) 
}to drive upon. 


jot the best places in the state for the de- 
| velopment of speed. All letters in regard 
to the use of the track, stalls, etc., should 


be addressed to J. R. Rippey, Secretary, 


| gramme 
|stakes are 
|mile dash; and also for 


2:30, 
start in these dash races 
no use in advertising such stakes till the | 


could enter, as he now can. 
way out of this muddle of dates between 
Columbia and Nevada. 
first to announce her date in the RURAL 
WORLD six or eight weeks ago. 
very 
should be held the 
lead the 


in other locations in 


will be added 
rfect track, 

The charges for the use of stalls will be 
cents a month 
for the use of 
paid to the 
The stables are 


n addition will be charged 


it will be ready 
This will probably be one 


edalia, Mo. 
THE COLUMBIA (MO.) FAIR. 
Editor RURAL WORLD 
of the Columbia 


opened for a one 


In the pro- 
Fair I see that 
and a half 
a two-mile dash, 





any case to be beneticial. It is a well- thing superior in the horse line. Buyers | without any reference to the class eligi- \" 
known fact that many horses of great |®T€ constantly on the lookout for avail- | ble to the stakes. Of course, no one will | 
reputation and merit have passed into |@ble stallions to meet this demand; they |make an entry until he knows to what | 
undeserved oblivion merely because of |@Fé Willing to pay remunerative prices for |Classes these stakes apply, for as they | 
the mistaken idea of their owners that |! that they can obtain, and, as a gen- |now stand even Cresceus is eligible to | 
they ‘advertised themselves.” We could eral rule, pay considerably more for such | Start in either. Will the secretary inform 
give names in proof of this, but will ab- | horse than the animal would bring if | us whether horses eligible to the 2:20, 2:25, 





2:35 or 2:40 classes will be eligible to 
There can be 


season. The stallion that is used solely |Classes are named. A man owning a 
for road work, either before the road | horse eligible to the 2:25 or 2:80 or 2:36 
wagon, the carriage or the light spring ;Class would not enter him, as now pub- 
wagon of the farmer, and not allowed to |lished, if a horse with a record of 2:15 | 


Is there no 
Columbia was the 


It is 
that the two fairs 
same week. Who can 
out of this conflict? 

A HORSEMAN. 


unfortunate 
way 


RUSHES FOR HORSE 


FOOD. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 


very much interested in reading the arti- 
cles in the RURAL WORLD about 


equisetum or rushes for horse pasturage. 


It seems they grow in great profusion in 


the bottoms of the Missouri river in St. 


Louis county, and that horses can subsist 


on them in winter, but that a number of 
deaths have occurred 


the past winter. 
Can any of your readers inform me 
whether these rushes exist to any extent 


cided advantage. They can draw the the state? I have 
mowing machine, the hay rake or hay visited the swamp lands of South Mis- 
tedder; can take the milk to the creamery |8°UTi, where cane grows in the greatest 
or cheese factory; can go to mill, to mar- |Profusion, but have seen none of the 
ket, to meeting aaa prove teefal in nu- rushes as described in the RURAL 

: ; WORLD. Neither have I heard of them 


in the bottom lands of the Missouri river 


who play the races for the money there Is |jjons? elsewhere than in St. Louis county. Do 
in it. So far as our observation has gone, ee ee. they exist elsewhere to any extent, and 
the man that “pays the freight” gener- | 7743 MISSOURI STATE FAIR FOR 1902. ; 40 horses feed on them in summer or 
ally knows how to race his horse better estenial winter, and if so, is death a frequent oc- 
than any one else; he knows just how The program for the speed department |currence on account of the coating of 
|muc h punishment he will stand; how |of the Missouri State Fair for 1902 was | silica on the rushes which is quite strong, 


|many heats he can go when the miles are 


good horse has tried to win and cannot, it 
is folly to punish both horse and driver 
at the suggestion of some man who has 
bet a dollar; yet such things occur alto- 
gether too frequently. 

The recent purchase by President 
Roosevelt of a team of driving horses for 
$11,000 is of interest to horse owners, be- 
cause of the fact that one of the team 
was bred and raised by Doctor C. O. 
Burke of Atlanta, Ill. He broke it at the 
age of four years and then drove it on his 
professional rounds through the counties 
of McLean and Logan. He sold the horse 
to a New York fancier for $475. The lat- 
ter found a perfect match, and putting 
the value of the Illinois horse at $6,000 
and the other at $5,000, recelved the price 
stated from the President. The horse 
owned by Doctor Burke is dark bay in 
color, without a white hair or blemish, 
and was looked upon as one of the finest 
actors in Central Illinois. When Prince 
Henry was in Washington he was ‘great- 
ly impressed with the beauty of the team, 
and learning that the Illinois horse had 
a brother in Missouri, owned by a brother 
of Doctor Burke, he left instructions to 
purchase it and ship it to the royal sta- 
bles in Germany. 

Every one who enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of W. B. Fasig will learn of the 
death of that gentleman with a personal 
feeling of sorrow, says the “Horse 
World.” He was a genial companion, a 
true friend, and so sincere a lover of the 
horse that all horsemen regarded him 
with a fraternal feeling. Mr. Fasig had 
filled many positions in which he came 
in contact with horsemen. He had at dif- 
ferent times acted as racing secretary, 
manager of racing stables, had assisted 
in the formulation of racing rules, had 
bred some well ‘known performers, and 
when si ded could get up 
and drive a race horse if necessary. It 
was as a sale manager, however, that he 
became best known. In that field he eas- 
ily overshadowed all others, and by his 
efforts he made the Fasig-Tipton Com- 
pany the greatest sale firm ever known. 
His methods caused a revolution in horse 
sales, and while they resulted most sat- 
isfactorily to the men who consigned 
horses to his sales, they also made him 
a wealthy man. No man enjoyed life 








adopted by the board of directors of the 





Running race, 1 mile dash | 


TUESDAY, AUG. 





BBT APOE ....c000 coccccscncccccsccveccessoccs 

B17 PACE ....ccccccccesccvsceces 

Running race, half-mile heats.......... 100 
WEDNDBSDAY, AUG. 2. 

B21O PACE ....ccccccccce voccccvsvecevecccees $500 

2:23 trot ........ . 500 

Missouri Derby, 1% ‘miles | Ceeccderceccoes 300 


THURSDAY, AUG, 21. 





$-year-olds or under, Pace .......+.+++++ $300 

BED CROC ncccccce cvcvesccocssoncooncecoosee 1,000 

Running race, %-mile dash ...........++ 100 
FRIDAY, AUG. 22, 

2:25 POCO ...cccccee coccccceseccscesseeocess $500 

2218 trot .....000 cocccccccece . 500 






Running race, 7 furlongs ........ 
The mile track of the Missouri State 
Fair is acknowledged by all who have seen 
or used it as being one of the best in the 
state. The State Fair falls into and be- 
comes part of the 8. W. M., or short ship- 
ment circuit, composed of the following 
members: Nevada, Rich Hill, Sedalia, 
Holden, Harrisonville. Other meetings, it 
is expected, will follow, in proper order, 
the Harrisonville Fair. As the circuit now 
{s made up there are five weeks of contin- 
uous racing. This should attract horse- 
men from all parts of the country. 
. L. Harriman of Buncton, Mo., was 
chosen for starting judge. 

A number of horsemen have made appli- 
cation for stalls at the State Fair 
grounds, Sedalia, so as to train their 
horses and practice them for racing the 
coming season. The track has stood the 
winter weather better than was antici- 


KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 
for ph ny Lee hon 
or 
a horse. Get full value for 
= horse—don’t have any 
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uttle’s 
Elixir. 


It is guaranteed under 
to cure an of horse a 











feit of 





so-called 
Avoidall blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any. 





jand 


has caused them to be used for 


ltrotted right at his limit, and he also |State Fair at Sedalia on March 5. It is as |scouring or smoothing purposes? Horses 
knows when to rest the horse. Few | follows: jeat the rushes, I understand, in summer | 
horses in this western country can go MONDAY, AUG. 18 jand winter. When first turned on them it 
every one of four or five hard heats with- | 2:45 trot ...... $500 jis said scouring or looseness of the bow- 
out showing signs of fatigue. When a |2:35 pace els is produced, but this gradually is 


natural action of the 
bowels takes place. Is this the experi- 
ence of others who have pastured on 
these rushes? Hoping that those who 
have had experience will give us the ben- 


jlessened until a 





efit of it, I am, FARMER. 
ABOUT ONWARD. 
When Col. R. P. . Pepper bought a colt 


by George Wilkes, out of the daughter of | 
Mambrino Chief, that afterward became 
famous as Dolly, the dam of Director, 
says Hawley in “Stock Farm,” he was 
firm in the conviction that he had se- 
cured a stallion that was destined to be- 
come famous and to lead him out of the 
financial slough of despond into which 
he had fallen. Onward did both of these. 
He enriched his owner and became even 
during the life time of his developer one 
of the greatest sires in America. During 
the years that have passed since he left 
South Elkhorn, Onward has added to his 
reputation until now he is unquestionably 
the greatest living sire. I have known 
many of his get, more than a hundred, 
possibly, yet have never seen a badly 
gaited one, nor one in which the instinct 
to trot was lacking. Himself a tremen- 
dously muscled horse, Onward imparted 
to his get great substance, and while he 
was to a great extent lacking in quality, 
his descendants, and especially those of 
the second generation, are not only well 
formed, but of much finish. It seems only 
a few years since his daughter Emulation 
called attention to the fact that Onward 
had a 2:30 performer, 2nd from that date 
his list has rolled on until he counts them 
By the score. Onward’s breeding is of the 
stoutest. His sire, George Wilkes, the 
most wonderful that ever lived, has bred 
on most fruitfully through many sons, 
yet through none as successfully as On- 
ward. Dolly, who has founded two great 
and distinct families, the Onward and 
Director, was from the best of the fami- 
lies that rivaled Hambletonian in his day. 
I have often thought that had Dolly 
possessed more quality her descendants 
would have been even more successful in 
the stud and on the track, for both her 
famous sons are coarse horses, lacking to 
@ great degree the quality so desirable in 
a race horse or a sire of race horses. The 
power to breed on through succeeding 





| (in part): 


verman Coach Horses Importe. by Lafayette Stock Farm, J. Crouch & Son, Proprietors, Lafayette, Ind. 
with a keener zest, and thousands of his | pated. Where there were heav y fills the | generations is developed in Onward to a 
acquaintances throughout the country |ground has settled some and more dirt marked degree, his daughters as well as 
be regret that he could not have lived |must be added. An engineer will make his sons having attained distinction 
to enjoy his wealth as he had planned, |an examination and set th« Stakes so aS |though their offspring. Onward was the 


most conspicuous of the many great sires 
last season, chiefly by reason of the 
achievements of Onward Silver and Cor- 
nelia Bell. These two being the best of 
his get with the exception of Beuzetta, 
who was next to Alix and Nancy Hanks, 
the fastest and gamest mare of the past 
decade, From this family will come many 
great trotters and pacers, and without 
doubt more than one champion. The 
blood is of the stoutest and thé instinct to 
trot is there, and the fact that as a fam. 
ily it is remarkably pure-gaited one 
makes the blood desirable for crossing on 
to other families. Onward has fulfilled 
every prediction made by his late owner, 
and he is to-day the greatest trotting sire 
in the world. 





I TOLD YoU 


sO. 
Considering the “‘laches’’ of the recent 
‘congress’’ of ‘“‘governing bodies’ (7?) it 
is discouraging, to say the least, to write 


of “what might have been.”’ For the past 
fifteen or twenty years this writer has 
maintained in season and out of season 
that the “‘bete noir’’ of the trotting turf— 
heat betting—was fostered and upheld by 
the “governing bodies’ of the parent as- 
sociations, and I think I am in a position 
to “show the fact to the satisfaction of 
all doubting Thomases.”’ 

I quote from Jos. Cairn Simpson's arti- 
cle in ‘‘Horse Review’’ of March 4: “In a 
letter received from President Johnston, 
dated Jan. 2, is the following paragraph 
If “heat betting’ could be abol- 
ished!"’ leaving the impression that ‘right 
there’’ was the res gestae of all the ras- 
cality known to the turf. Well! that's 
about right, as I have long maintained 
It is like the definition of slavery as it 
formerly existed in our great union—the 
“sum” of all villainies, 

When C. A. Willis of Red Bank, N, J. 
;—8 man I happen to know who has the 
jooureae of his convictions—introduced a 
resolution to “abolish heat betting,’’ how 
did it fare in that representative (7)— 
represented by an overwhelming majority 
of “proxies’’—congress of ‘governors 
What does the trotting turf world think 
of the honesty and probity of the gang? 
Is there a business man living who would 
trust one of them in “arm's length” of 
his “cash box?’’ Out of a recorded and 
reported vote of three hundred, the ‘“‘rec- 


no 


ords show'’—and “records” talk—that 
there were just four, four, FOUR honest 
men present and voting. It is a ‘‘Klion- 
dike claim’ to a “‘jug o’ buttermilk’ that 
there was “nary a proxy’’ vote in the 
whole, Pity it could not have been “four 


hundred,’’ and unanimous, at that, but 
so much real solid virtue and goodness is 
not to be found in a “lump” these days. 
The little “bluff” at righteousness (7) 

embraced in the proposed ‘‘short distance”’ 
rule was a “‘sop to Cerebus,’’ and will be 
more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance. Go away back and sit down 
jand watch the judges enforce the ‘‘anti- 
jlaying up heat rule.”” Ha! Ha! Ha! 

MAMBRINO, JR., 

65 years old to-day. 
Mo., March 7, 1902. 
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| HORSE COMPANIES. 


Where the services of first-class stal- 
|lions are not to be secured, the farm- 
jers who wish to make some good money 
without any very great outlay, provided 
they have a suitable kind of mares, 
jshould take the matter in hand during 
|the present winter and in some way se- 
jcure the proper kind of service. It may 
not be necessary to form a company and 
invest in one or more horses themselves, 
but it will be necessary for them to co- 
operate. Private ownership of horses is 
|in many ways better than company own- 
ership, but in order that private owner- 
ship be profitable apd permanent, it is 
necessary that some definite understand- 
ing should be reached with the best farm- 
ers in the community. The best method 
of doing this is for some of the parties 
interested to call a meeting and consider 
the subject in all its bearings. 

The services of a stallion whose colts 
will bring a profitable price when ma- 
ture cannot be had for a song. No pri- 
vate individual cares to invest money un- 
less he is reasonably sure of patronage. 
If fifteen or twenty of the best farmers 
in any community will agree on the kind 
of sire they desire and pledge their sup- 
port in case the proper animal is fur- 
nished, then the way is entirely clear. 

If private ownership cannot Be se- 
curcd, then we would say without hesi- 
tation, form a company. Do not wait un- 
til some dealer comes into the neighbor- 
hood and forms a company for you, for 
two reasons. First, you will be in a man- 
ner obliged to buy horses from him and 
not have that freedom of choice which 
is necessary if you are to get the best 
valye for your money. Second, because 
the dealer may advertently or inadvert- 
ently secure members whose ability to 
pay may not be equal to their desires or 
their ability to promise. Farmers can 
arrange this matter for themselves if they 
will, far better than any one can arrange 
it for them. The best way is to arrange 
for the number of mares to be bred and 
in subscribing stock specify the number 
of dollars that a mare shall represent. 
Let the farmer who subscribes either fur- 
nish the number of mares to which he is 
entitled or sell the service to a neighbor. 
This will insure patronage, and thus in- 





All barness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
apd wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 






and in the coss 
Made by STANDARD OIL 00. 














No. 1—2:45 Stake 
No. 2— 


4—3-Year-Old aes 
5—One Mile and 
Trot in 


No. 
No. 





‘STAKES 


CLOSE 


No, 


COLUMBIA, MO., RACES. 


August 5, 6, 


7, 8, 1902. 


6—2:35 


Pace Stake «+e $1,000 
No. 72:25 Pace Stake................. 400 
No, 8-2: Pace Stake................. 400 
No. $—3-Year-Old Pace , 200 
2-Mile Dash Trot in Harness 200 


ON APRIL. 15TH. 





For Particulars and 


Conditions Address 


B. BE.HATI ON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 








combined 
breed of German 
actors. 


Stallions on hand, 
the buyer, 





months, and another on the way 


THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM. 


The Leaders of High-Ciass Stallions in America. 


We import int sell —~ German Coach Stallions than all others 
© impoived more German Coach to 
1897 than all others combined yh—- 4, 4,- 


We make a specialty of the great 
Coach Stallions, four importations in thirteen 
Our horses are all finished and high 


Two hundred Black Normans, German Coachers and Belgium 


We can suit any buyer in America. Terms to 


J. CROUCH & SON, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


suit 








sire the 








For sale reasonable 


20 BLACK JACKS 


15: to 16: hds. 


Wonderful weight and width, registered. The kind that 


big, high-class, lon -price sugar mule 

30 miles north of Kansas City. 

LONE RETREAT ows FARM, 
WSON, Mo. 












CAN 


i 
yy : sending a single cent, and let you look it 


we haya given you the biggest bargain 
ive with each vehicle a 2 yeart 
vehic le catal< 








SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON A VEHICLE, HARNESS OR A FLY NE 
sy Because We Have No Agents. ° 


mut cost to your Wecan. Hew? We will chip you a harness, ae a Hp # vehicle, without your 









C ae ve really do ~4 We an 
m We prove it with 


ur freight house, and if you don't find 
to 





tee, protecting yo u from f 
irreys, spring w 





” ere and workmanship. Our 
and carts, harnessand fly nets 





desc ribes the largest line fbuggies, road w . " 
ever shown in one book. It’s Free. Send for it. ” MARV: VIN SMITH co., 65 ,N.. Jefferson 8t., Chicago, ILL 
» Th, 








VALLEY VIEW JACK | 
60 mammoth Jacks and Jennetts 
16 to 16 hands,for sale. Write 
A. L. ESHBAUGH 
FESTUS, MO. | 


For Sale---Henry Wythe 35047, 


Grandson of Stamboul, 
stallion, 8 years old, 
weight about 1,200, 

blood to D. L. C., 2:18%. RED GALE, | 
registered in vol. 16, sorre! filly, 3 yrs. 
old, granddaughter of Allerton, 2:09; 
large for age, half sister to Future Gil- | 
bert, 2:22% L. C., 2:18%. Will sell | 
either cheap; stallion at half his real 
value. Address 


E. P. Denton, Hamilton, Ill. 
LOOK. 


You don’t have to pack a horses foot when you use 
this remedy. 


Strap, Veterinary and Hoof Ointment. 








2:07; dark bay | 
over 16 hands, 
full brother in | 





We guarantee a positive and speedy cure 
for sore and strained tendons, cracked 
and inflamed heels, speedy cuts, grease 
heels, thrush, contracted heels, toe, sand 
and quarter cracks, nail pricks, car 
bruises, burns and wounds of all kinds. 


Address a card to 1711 Genesee street, office Cot- 
tingham Bros., Kansas City, for free samples and 
testimonials. All orders OC. 0. D., express prepaid. 








Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-inch Tire Steel Wheels 






















Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts, W ip pod a op any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel is to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, any width oft oe “ ‘atalogue free. 
ress Empire anutacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 















sured it may not be necessary to go on 


with the company at all and tie up 
money in horses. If, however, a horse 
is to be purchased, then select one or two 
of the best judges and pay the expense 
of visiting two, three or more firms and 
select a horse suited to the wants of the 
community. When the business has been 
rightly established in this line, a horse 
;company will not be a necessity. It is 
better for the individual to own his own 
horses and be entirely responsible than 
to place the responsibility on some one 
who may be hired by the company and 
whose interest in the animals may be 
very small. 

The west sadly needs stocking up with 
the best kind of horses. It will take 
years before the demand is filled; hence 
the importance of taking measures as 
soon as possible to meet the requirements 
of the situation.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


J. CROUCH & SON of Lafayette, Ind., 
announce that they have just received 
from Mr. G. R. Crouch from Hamburg, 
Germany, a cablegram stating he had 
just shipped to them 42 head of the finest 
German coach stallions that had ever 
crossed the ocean, and that he would ship 
& head more on the 2 of March. They 
state that the demand for this breed is 
far greater than ever before. 


M. E. P. Denton of Hamilton, Ill, of- 
fers, as he states in his advertisement, 
Henry Wythe 35047 at about one-half 
his value. Those wanting to buy a stal- 
lion would do well to correspond with 


him. He also offers a_ three-year-old 
filly, a granddaughter of Allerton, 2:09, 
cheap. 


A KIND ACT ON THE PART 0? 
SUBSCRIBERS IS TO TELL NEIGBR 
BORS HOW GOOD A PAPER TH) 
RURAL WORLD IS, AND INDUC} 
THEM TO SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. TH? 
MORE READERS OF AGRICULTURA] 
PAPERS IN A NEIGHBORHOOD THI 
BETTER IS THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND THE BETTER IS THE FARMING 
WILL NOT EVERY READER TRY TO 
HELP HIS NEIGHBORS IN THI 
WAY? 





—SPAAPAP PAPAL LDAP ELL OO 


WORLD’S FAIR JACK 
IMPORTING CO. 


Has for sale its first 
importation of fine 
Jacks and can show 
you better stock for 
the money than can 
be found elsewhere. 
Write for full par- 
ticulars to 

J W. OVERSTREET and Dr. N. S. BRYANT. 

UNION STOCK YARDS, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FOR SALE, 11 BLACK JACKS. 

14 1-2 to 16 hands ee 3 to C years old, Kentucky 

and Tennessee br R. M. JOHNSON, 
Bolivar, “Polk Oo., Mo. 


TENNESSEE WILKES 2735 


Sire of Musette 2:041-4 and Roan Wilkes 2:04 8-4. 
The only son of George Wilkes with two better 
than 2:05, also a brother to Bud Orook 2:16 1-4, one 
of his best racing sons. For terms, etc., 
MONROE MILES, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


Registered Percheron Stallion, 8 years old; Mam- 
moth Black Jack, 6 years old, 2nd prize Mo. State 
r, 1901. Both tested sires. Colts can be seen 
in neighborhood. Sold for no fault; must make a 
change. G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 











yey wanting a fine Registered Jack should 
WISWELL, Columbus, Kans. 


appl +f to JOH 
for catalogue. He sells on times 


Ree 





‘STALLION CARDS. 


Horse Books. ¢ 
Printing of All Kinds. ‘ 
Send for samples and prices. We ' 
pay the express to any express office. ¢ 
ore ¢ 
¢ 


MAGNUS FLAWS‘£CO. 


Compilers, Printers and Pablshersf— | 
» — for Horsemen, g_ 


—— -= : 
79-83 Pifth-ayv.,|Chicago, mi. | 








American Trotting Register Publications. 
THE YEAR BOOK. 


This great work will be ready for delivery March 
10,1902. Contains summaries of races; tables of 
2:30 trotters; 2:25 pacers; sires, with a complete 
list of their get = standard time and their prodo- 
cimg sons and ughters; Great Brood Mares; 
Champion fo. astest records, etc 
Vol. XVII, 1901, single copies, postpaid 4.0 
Vol. XVI, 1901, 10 or more copies each, f.o.b. 3 38 

HE REGIS 


Vols. III. to XIV,imclusive,in one order,f.o.b 855.00 
Single Volumes, postpaid. . 
7olumes I and Il are out of print. 
INDEX DIGEST 


Postpaid .. - $7.50 
This ; important adjunct contains all the standard 
animals in th ten vo 6, with numbers, 
initial pedigree, and reference ."y "vebume in which 
animal is registered 

Registration Blanks will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. Money — aeems any all orders. Address 

ER, Secretary, 

355 heaton a. Room 1108, Chivago. 


ForSale Che ap. 


DARK GRAY JACK 


Coming five years old, 15% hands high, 
heavy bone and body. Will be fully 
guaranteed. Apply to 


Ss. S. BRANDT, 


Montgomery City, Montgomery Co.,Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


WILKESTON 28022 


Record 2:24%, sired by Wilkes 
Boy 2:24%, dam Lady Clay, dam 
of Patchen Boy 2:10%, by Met- 
ropolitan 1372. 

Wilkeston is a great show 
horse and stock horse as well, 
and is sold for no fault. 


For Price Apply te 


S. S. BRANDT, 


MONTCOMERY CITY, 














Montgomery County, Missouri- 
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with a cheap coating. 
If glazing helps coffee 
why aren't the high- 
priced Mochas and Javas 
glazed also? 


Lion Coffee 


is not glazed. It is per- 
fectly pure and has a 
delicious flavor. { 





The sealed package insures uni- 
form quality and freshness. 








Home Circle 





strip four feet wide, so that the sod will 
not consume fertilizer. If the ground is 
prepared in the fall put partially decom- 
posed manure in the trench and let it lie 
partially open during the winter. But if 
you wait until spring you must make sure 
that the manure is thoroughly decom- 
posed, and that only the unfertilized soil 
comes in contact with the tender vine 
above the roots. It does not matter if the | 
top soil is poor, though after the vines 
are up and top soil is filled in it should 
be somewhat trodden down. This kind of 
culture is for blossoms and to keep the 
vines growing until October, but no pods 
must be allowed to start. 

One advantage in trenching is that all | 
robber roots from bushes can | 
be cut off so as not to lose moisture and 
fertilizer. Deep planting resists drouth, | 
but the practice of filling in soil for about | 
six inches seems to burn the early tender 
so that too much stress cannot be 





trees and 


vines, 

put upon the fact that the top soil must | 
be free from fertilizers upon which the 
June heat can leave a bad effect. The 
first of June is the critical period, and | 
a partial remedy is to keep the soil as | 


cool as possible above the roots. } 
Two double rows is the best method of | 





THE “KEEP A-TRYIN’” SIGN- 
BOARDS. 
“My boy,’ said Uncle Hiram, “you'll soon 


be starting out, 

To drive o'er Life's long roadway, 
a bit of doubt 

Will puzzle you completely, as to which 
you'd best pursue 

Of branching ways, whei roads fork out, 
as they’re inclined to do. 


and oft | 


Each bears the equal marks of well-worn |The abundance 


travel, like as not, 

And so, one’s undecided which he'd better 
choose to trot; 

But I have learned the route, my boy, 
and this much I'll confess— 

The ‘Keep a-tryin’’ 
highway to Success 

“Success is such a pretty town—to reach 

it, all men strive; 


| double 
| bloom. 


states, 
| 

| cold, 
signboards mark the | planting is often advised. The reason for 


}planting. Sow one double row, and then | 
in from two weeks to one month another | 
row; this will give a succession of 
During the first five or six weeks | 
the peas grow very slowly above ground 
and will run to vines at this period unless 
are working below ground instead. 
of bloom depends on the 


they 


earliness of planting 

The rule of covering seeds lightly does 
not apply in all cases. In the southern 
where the ground never gets very 
deep planting is better, and fall 
covering seeds lightly at first is because 
| the early spring ground is cold and the 
}seed should not be deeper than the sun’s 
reach—about two inches in 





warmth can 


You'll find the crowd, though, growing | this climate. 





less, the farther on you drive— 

For many, seeking shorter cuts through 
Dilly-dally Lane, 

Get so far off the highway that they find 
it ne’er again! 

You'll be allured, as on you go, by finger 
posts that say— 

‘Take Chance’s Road, past Waitingville, 
it’s far the better way; 

But I this safer route would fain upon 
your mind impress— 

The ‘Keep a-tryin’’ signboards mark the 
highway to Success. 


“The road that runs through Waitingville 
has prospects bright and fair, 
When first you start, but farther on, it 
leads through swamps of Care, 

And, after that, you'll have to climb the 

. weary hill of Debt; 

Then, still beyond, there looms in view 
the tollgate of Regret. 

And so, my boy, when starting on the 
road of Life, alone, 

The route your Uncle Hiram chose I trust 
you'll make your own, 
And heed his plain directions, 

quite avoid distress; 
The ‘Keep a-tryin’’ signboards mark the 
highway to Success."’ 
—Roy Farrell Greene in Success. 


if you'd 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SWEET PEA CULTURE. 

No rule is more imperative in sweet 
pea culture than early planting. Sweet 
peas need to make root growth in the 
cool, moist, spring ground. It is only 
needful for the spring frost to disappear 
so that the ground can be worked. Select 
the sunniest corner of the garden for the 
sweet pea rows. I sometimes have planted 
my seed in February, then again have not 
been able to plant until nearly April, in 
this changeable climate, but the last 
seeds must be in a month after the frost 
has disappeared. My peas have often 
been up and covered with snow several 
times before warm weather; only weather 
toward zero will injure them, then I 
cover them with loose earth or cloth. 
Spading the ground in fall will destroy 
many cut worms. 

The sweet pea is a slow grower. Do not 
try to hurry it, because it cannot stand 
the summer heat if you do, Have the 
roots deep enough so that weeding will 
not destroy them. Put on mulching as 
soon as summer heat begins to dry the 
surface. Weak soap suds applied once 
a week after the vines are three feet 
high, which will be about June, when 
they commence to feed rapidly, will help 
to prevent blight. 

A particular kind of soil is not essen- 
tial for sweet peas; a sunny strip of 
ground is a necessity for fine blooms. If 
you have a garden of fairly rich ground 
that has been well worked to the depth of 
12 inches, hoe out little double furrows, 
making the furrows 10 inches apart and 
five inches deep, running rows north and 
south. If the ground is not rich, a liberal 
dressing of thoroughly decomposed stable 
manure should be dug in some time be- 
fore the peas are to be planted and the 
ground allowed to settle before sowing. 

If one has a yard filled with coal ashes 
and tin cans, one may have the finest 
of flowers by digging a trench and put- 
ting in the right compost and soil. Clay 


soil is more natural to this flower, and 
makes success easier, still it is not essen- 
tial, though it makes a more compact and 


moist soil and prevents blight to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Those who own property 
one place a number of years, had best 
prepare ground two years ahead. It is 
necessary to leave four feet between 
rows, so the ground in between the rows 
can be prepared for the next year 

Dig a trench 14 inches deep and fill with 
stable manure, so that when trodden 
down you have six inches solid. The old 
soil is then filled in; this is left until next 
spring. When this is spaded the top soil 
must be kept free from fertilizer, and the 
rotted manure kept down where it be- 
longs. Shovel the top soil to one side, 
then stir up the rich bottom soil, cov- 
ering with a little earth before planting 
seeds. 

In preparing soil that is to be planted 
this spring, neither plowing nor spading 
goes deep enough. Lay top soil off six or 
seven inches, especially light soil; then 
work in as much well-rotted stable man- 
ure as can be safely used, treat top of 
the soil as a covering or mulch. Never 
use anything of a heating or of rank na- 
ture about sweet pea vines. It is a good 
plan to prepare ground at least in the fall 
before, putting the best soil in the bottom 
of the trench and lightest on top, and 
mixing either bone flour or wood ashes 
with the bottom earth. 

For the city lot, if you plant a piece of 
sod ground, first remove the turf on a 


or can live in 

















Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat may result in an 
Incurable Throat Trouble or 
Consumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


































it is well to cover ligat- | 


In a short row 


ly and lay a board on top for two weeks, 
so that the nightly freezing will not hurt 
the seed. | 


Peas should be planted in double rows, | 


10 inches apart and four feet between 
rows if you have more than one double 


row. Unless seeds are very expensive | 
plant rather thick and then thin the | 
plants to three inches between plants. | 
The extra plants can be transplanted in | 
another place. | 

Buy the very best seeds for fine re- | 
sults; cheap seeds do not pay; send to | 


seedsmen of national reputation. 

In regard to watering, do not begin un- 
til it is positively necessary, and then 
soak the earth thoroughly. 

Never mix fertilizers. 

I forgot to mention that in making the 
furrows five inches deep the seeds are 
dropped in and two inches of soil placed 
over them, the remaining soil is to be | 
used after the plants are up and have | 
become strong. 

For trellis I use posts with horizontal 
bar on top with twine for tendrils to cling E 
for support, but some prefer wire netting. 

Pettis Co., Mo.- CAROLYN FERN. 











Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
APPRECIATIVE WORDS. 


Having been a reader of the RURAL 
WORLD for a long while, 1 would like to 
visit the Home Circle. I like to read the 
Home Circle page very much. There are 
so many good writers I wish I could meet 
them. If I could write as well I would 
not be afraid of my letter reaching the 
waste basket. 

The next time Rosa Autumn comes so 
near my home I want her to come and 
see me. She was within four miles of my 
home when she was at Mr. Schattner’s. 

I wish Ella Carpenter would tell us 
something of the weather in Washington 
We are getting along very well this 
winter. We are thankful for the 
we have and hope to be more 
them. MA‘TIE B. 


now. 
hard 
blessings 
worthy to receive 
Elmont, Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ANSWER TO BACHLLOR'S QUERIES. 


Bachelor, let me tell you why mother 
Eve did not fool away her precious time 
crimping her hair and powdering her face 
and doctoring her complexion, It was be- 
eause father Adam wasn’t ali the time 
calling her attention to how pretty and 
nice looking such and such women were 
that he had met at the card party or 
at the last reception they were at, say- 
ing: “‘Why can’t you fix yourself up to 
look as nice and be as attractive, be as 
admired as Mrs. Haye or Miss Hanley, 
and other women are?” He, old father 
Adam,wasn't all the time looking around, 
hunting up the beauty in other Women 
and comparing them with his plain wife, 
thus compelling her to try to fix herself 
up in accordance with her husband's idea 
of how a woman should look. Adam was 
satisfied with the looks of his plain wife, 
so it wasn’t necessary for her to try to 
fix herself up so as to look like some one 
else for the sake of holding the love and 
admiration of her husband. 

The reason why mother Eve did not 
need some one to oversee her nursery 
was because father Adam didn’t call upon 
his wife to be in readiness to entertain 
some of his “‘club’’ or other fashionable 
friends just at any time that he saw fit 
to have them come to his house. Such re- 
quests were not made when mother Eve 
was feeling unlike entertaining guests. 
If he had required it of her of course she 
would have entertained them. The reason 
mother Eve didn’t need some one else to 
prepare father Adam’s supper was be- 
cause he was always there for his supper 
and helped her look after things in gen- 
eral, while she prepared the supper. He 
was not away at some fashionable res- 
taurant enjoying his supper with a 
chance friend (?), I think if he had been 
mother Eve would have done as have 
some of her daughters (justifiably)—gone 
out on her wheel or in any other way to 
have tried to entertain herself as best she 
could. 

As for plucking the forbidden fruit, I 
think mother Eve did that because father 
Adam was either too lazy or indolent to 
do it for himself. You know he never did 
anything but walk around over the 
grounds aimlessly until God had to make 
a woman to tell him what to do. 

OLD MAID IN THE CORNER. 

Illinois. 


SMOKED BEEF.—Nearly all people like 
good dried beef. If we buy it it is un- 
certain. What we get may be beef and it 
may be horse meat, and it is quite ex- 
pensive, as it costs from 20 to 2% cents 
per pound. About November 15 we buy 
two hind quarters of yearling beef. This 
costs 6 cents a pound. We use the fol- 
lowing pickle and pour it over the beef: 
Salt, six pounds; saltpeter, one ounce; 
brown sugar, two pounds; water, eight 
gallons. After it has been in the brine 
four weeks we take it up and smoke it 
and hang it over the stove and dry it, and 
then put it in a cloth sack and hang it in 





| And hear the gentle murmur nigh 


|God help the boy who does not know 


| WORLD 


|read, and then the Home Circle and Poul- 


ling is all right, and the button, too. Give 
us the button. 
Pine Burr has been to see Idyll. How I 


| white 


| lazy 
|maniacs and inveterate 


THE CITY BOY. 





God help the boy who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zephyrs soft are blowing 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 
Where clover blooms are thick and high, 


Of brooklets softly flowing. 


Where all the woodland berries grow; 
Who never sees the forest glow 
When leaves are red and yellow; 
Whose childish feet can never stray 
Where Nature doth her charms display. 
For such a hapless boy, I say, 

God help the little fellow! 

—Selected. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
NOTES FROM THE CEDARS. 





There was a time when I turned to the 
Home Circle first as soon as the RURAL 
eame to the house. Of late 1 
find the first page so full of interest that 
I find no resting place until page 1 is 


1 hope we all anprec ate 
best peo- 


try Department. 
that we have the best of God's 
ple writing for us. 


appearamce when painted white and 
adorned with bright gingham cushions, 
and many articies of furniture can be 
much improve@ by the amateur painter. 
One has ne idea until the plan is tr.ed 
how much it heips to have these odds 
and ends owt ef the way before house- 
cleaning commences in real earnest. 
Trimble Co., Ky E. R. PARKER. 


FOR MODERN COOKING. 


As @ matter of useful information, it 
may be stated that whenever a cooking 
receipt calls for a baking powder the 
“Royal” should be used. The receipt will 
be found to work better and surer, and 
the bread, biscuit, rolls, cakes, dump- 
lings, crusts, puddings, doughnuts, or 
whatever made, will be produced lighter, 
more dainty, and wholesome. Besides, the 
“Royal” will ge further er has greater 
leavening power, and is therefore more 
economical than any other powder. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the great- 
est help of modern times to perfect cook- 
ing, and every receipt requiring a quick- 
raising ingredient should embody its use. 
—Mrs. Baker, fm Kitchen Magazine. 








Our beloved Ina May is here with an- 
other suggestion. The World's Fair meet- 





wish I had been there, too, 

J. R.“H. of Idaho, give us some more | 
stories like ‘‘Kate and David. I do not 
know when anything amused me more 
than Kate’s song while she washed her 
only calico dress. Something like it is a 
ease I know of—two young people of thé 
social standing as Kate and David 
singing hymns (they are both good 


same 


were 

singers) The husband did not sing as 
well as the wife thought he shoula, So 
she said, ‘“‘Now, old man Joyce, sing or | 


will throw this hymn book at your head.” 

This same woman was sporting a snow- 
white skirt late in October, when it was 
quite cold at times. I said to my sister: 
That woman makes me feel cold with her | 
skirt. My sister said: “Do you 
exchanged a good black skirt 
for that, now she has nothing else to 
wear.’ I sometimes think this kind of 
people are the most contented people. But 
I pity the babies. They need good warm 
clothes and nourishing food, but it is not 
forthcoming. 

I know a woman that says readers are 
This is rather biblio- 
readers. In op- 
position to this are the kind words of 
Miss Vickory, as quoted in the RURAL 
WORLD, Dee. 4, 1901, and again this from 
Rey. Louis A. Banks. He says of the 
stepmother of Lew Wallace: ‘‘This noble 
woman not only reared to honorable 
fame her three stepsons, but also six 
| children of her own, and grandchildren 
» kept her heart young in later years. 
She has exhibited in herself the kind of 
New Woman’ which is yet to bless the 
world. A woman who shall be broad- 
minded and large-hearted enough to keep 
a constant interest in public affairs, with- 
out in any way losing the gentleness and 
refinement of her womanhood.” 

One of my daughters lately presented to 
me “The Man with the Hoe,” by Edwin 
Markham. I wish all who can would get 
it and read it; it is excellent and costs but 
50 cents. 

A funny incident happened not long ago. 


know she 


severe on 





Poultry 


SOME QUESTIONS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A question 
that often comes to me from operators of 
incubators: “Why is it that the thick- 
shelled eggs do not hatch as well as the 
thin-shelled ones’”’’ or in other words, 
Why do not Plymouth Rock eggs hatch 
as well as Leghorn eggs. 

I might ask in turn, Why don’t the 
heavy breeds of fow!s out-hustle the light 
ones? They never did, and they never 
will. I always could hatch more Leg- 
horns than Rocks from the same number 
of eggs, set either with hens or with in- 
cubator, and I believe best results can be 
obtained by setting the eggs separately. 





Now, I do not know that the body of a 
Plymouth Rock hen gives any more 
warmth to her eggs while incubating 


than does that of the Leghorn, but I am 
under the impression that if a little 
higher temperature were carried for the 
incubation of the eggs of heavy breeds of 
fowls the results would be more satis- 
factory, and I am experimenting along 
this line right now. In a few days I will 
have an incubator here especially for this 
purpose. It is something new in the in- 
cubator line, being a combination of hot 
air and hot water machine. I want it to 
hatch the eggs of heavy breeds of chick- 


ens and turkeys. E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 
CLOVER HAY FOR LATE WINTER 
FOOD. 


Keeping the cost of production down to 
the lowest point is the key to success in 
farming, and in no department of farm 
industry can it be done to greater advan- 
tage than in the management of hens. 
With the present price of wheat, buck- 
wheat, oats and corn, and the value of 
eggs about to tumble sharply, it will soon 
cost more to produce a dozen of eggs than 
they will bring. For years, at Wayside 
Home, whether grain was high or low, it 
has been the practice, during the winter, 





It was a case of minding other people's 
bus‘ness to the neglect of one’s own. Our 
neighbor's chimney was on fire. The own- 
er of the house came out and looked up 
and down the street. At last he stepped 
into a neighbor's house, but found no fire 
there. Still he kept looking everywhere 
but at his own chimney. By this time the 
flame was shooting skyward two feet; at 
last he noticed it, and ran for help. It is 
always best to look at one’s own chimney 
when one smells burn'ng soot. 

February is giving us a good spell of 
winter, A good snow covers the earth. 
Old Muddy, too, is in most part covered 
with snow. Water is scarce, even the 
river has been exceedingly low. 

LOUISA MILLER. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WORK FOR EARLY SPRING. 

As the days commence to lengthen and 
winter grows apace, every 
keeper becomes anxious for the time 
when broom and mop shall reign supreme 
and the house be made spotless under 
their relentless sway; but experience 
teaches that it is folly to clean too early. 
The time of waiting need not be wasted, 
however, as there are so many little 
things that may be done now and that 
will greatly facilitate the work of heavy 
cleaning later on. Presses, boxes, bags 
and baskets may be emptied and the con- 
tents carefully gone over. Every year lL 
become more convinced of the uselessness 
of accumulating a great quantity of old 
clothing and other articles that in all 
probability will never be needed. Where 
heavy dresses and other garments are to 
be laid aside to make over at some in- 
definite time, rip them carefully apart, 
brush well and, if soiled, sponge with a 
strong solution of borax, as it possesses 
the double advantage of cleaning and pre- 
serving from moths;then press each sepa- 
rate piece and roll tightly over a thin 
board. In this way they will take up 
much less room and will be kept in better 
condition. 

Do not waste the smallest thing; the 
housekeeper of many resources will turn 
to account much that her less thrifty sis- 
ter would never think of using, and what- 
ever can be spared to the worthy poor 
will not be forgotten by Him who has 
said: “I was naked and ye clothed Me.” 
The gay bits of calico and muslin that 
many throw in the fire would delight 
some poor little invalid who must spend 
her days alone in a dreary attic, and gar- 
ments that are worn past all recognition 
could be used as patches by the mother 
of a large family. 

This is an excellent time to overlook 
bedding and table linen and see that it 
‘s carefully mended and the supply suffi- 
cient. for the coming year. It is much bet- 
ter to add a little to the store every 
spring than to wait until it is all gone 
and an entirely new supply must be pur- 
chased. Lunch cloths and napkins for 
every-day use may be made from table 
cloths that are partially worn, while deft 
fingers will convert old muslin curtains 
into dainty covers for wash-stand and 
dresser. As there is nothing that con- 
duces so much toward the order of the 
household as having a place for every- 
thing, it is well at this time to con- 
sider the question of laundry bags, waste 
baskets, shoe boxes, etc. Some very pret- 
ty ones can be made with small expense 
and they will more than pay for the trou- 
ble in the saving of labor. 

Window seats made of large wooden 
boxes, padded and covered with some 
wash material, will be found quite con- 
venient to put things in, and longer ones 
make nice couches. Chairs that are old 





a dry place and it fs fine eating. 





and dingy will present quite a respectable 


good house- | 





to use clover or grass for the morning 
}meal, instead of grain. I have found it a 
great saving in cost and it has greatly in- 
|creased the egg production, writes a cor- 
|respondent in the “N. E. Homestead.” 
The clover is soaked in boiling water a 
short time, and when ready for use a lit- 
tle ground grain is added. Thus the hens 
get a warm meal composed of three parts 





clover hay and one part ground grain. 
They relish it and show their apprecia- 
tion by a generous supply of eggs. My 
strain has the reputation of being a good 
laying strain, and I attribute the fact 
largely to this manner of feeding. The 


clover hay I use is gathered from be- 
neath the chute where I throw down hay 
for the cattle, and is largely leaves that 
rattle off. 








| DOES TURKEY RAISING PAY? 

| Yes and no. Yes, if properly done; and 
!no if done in a slip-shod manner. Poultry 
raisers as a rule do not take kindly to 
the raising of turkeys for the reason they 
say that they are too liable to die while 
quite young, it being a well-known fact 
that wandering around in the tall wet 
grass in the morning kills them off very 


wridly. This is because they are not 
properly mothered. Most people hatch 
turkeys under hens, which travel alto- 


for their young progeny, 
and thus cause them to die before they 
are old enough to withstand the unnat- 
ural strain, writes a correspondent in the 
“Stockman and Farmer.” 

The better way is to hatch them in in- 
cubators and rear them in brooders. Place 
a wire screen fence around the brooder 
until they are old enough to be permitted 
to go on the outside, when the fence can 
be removed. Upon the first appearance 
of rain they will rush to their shelter, 
and thus be protected from one of their 
worst enemies. 

They will likewise seek its protection 
from marauding animals or nawk, and 
from these causes your losses will be 
very slight. At night the doors can be 
closed, preventing any depredations from 
rats or other animals, and in the morn- 
ing, if the grass is wet, or the weather 
unfavorable, the doors can be kept closed 
until such a time as it would be advisable 
to liberate them. 

As they grow older they should be well 
housed, as nothing is so conducive of 
mortality as being exposed to the cold 
and rainy nights. 

By the use of an incubator and brooder 
as above suggested, another deadly en- 
emy of the young poults is gotten rid of, 
that is mites, or lice as they are com- 
monly called, a parasite wholly unknown 
among incubator-hatched poultry, neither 
are they ever troubled with gapes. 

If you are raising turkeys for the table, 
when they have almost attained their 
growth begin feeding for flesh, that is 
give them all they will eat, changing the 
diet very frequently, feeding corn whole, 
soaked, cooked and in meal, beside other 
wholesome food that will induce them to 
eat the more, not omitting grits to aid 
digestion, and furnishing plenty of pure 
fresh water. Send them to the market 
as soon as they are fattened sufficiently, 
and you will be surprised to find that they 
are not only marketable much sooner, but 
are in better condition and command bet- 
ter prices than though they had been 
reared in the old-fashioned way. Besides 
the mortality will be scarcely noticeable, 
and the result will prove to be a very sat- 
isfactory one from a financial point of 
view. , 


gether too fast 


tintin 

Do you want to buy a good Fruit, Dairy 
and Poultry Farm? If so, James M. Rog- 
ers, of Elsberry, Mo., can sell you one. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. 


The White Holland turkey hen makes 
an excellent mother and the young tur- 
keys mature earlier than most breeds, 
and that appears to be the thing desired; 
for what feed it takes to keep a turkey 
will almost fatten a pig. So the earliest 
maturing bird is what we want. Some 
complain that White Holland turkeys are 
not large enough. The largest turkey is 
not always the most desirable for mar- 
ket. People living in cities do not always 
want an extra large turkey, unless for 
hotel or boarding house. The White Hol- 
land turkeys also make a better appear- 
ance dressed for the market, for they are 
naturally plump and do not have un- 
sightly black pin feather marks on them, 
and when you once sell them, people 
want them again. The meat is juicy and 
not coarse, and being small-boned these 
turkeys carve to good advantage, writes 
the ‘Farmers’ Review.”’ 

The White Holland turkey is docile by 
nature and lacks the roving disposition 
we find in some birds. That is a very good 
trait—docility; for what is worse than to 
be constantly running after the turkeys, 
knowing they are an annoyance to neigh- 
bors? 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

We are frequentiy asked by farmers 
what we consider the best breed of chick- 
ens, and our reply is: “That depends on 
your fancy and the purpose for which you 
breed. If you want eggs only, some of the 
smaller breeds will meet your demands; 
if you want the large bird, the Brahma is 
a good one, but if you want eggs and 
meat combined, the Plymouth Rock is 
the best general purpose fowl to my no- 
tion in the land.”” Then I am asked again 
if the White is better than the Barred 
variety and I answer that they have sev- 
eral points jn their favor. As to size and 
general characteristics they are identical. 
As to laying qualities the White have a 
little the best record. Then as a market 
fowl they present the best appearance, 
not having the black pin feathers. Ap- 
pearance goes a long way toward the sale 
of a bird and it also goes a long way to- 
ward making the bird appetizing when 
placed on your own table, writes Geo. H, 
Jayne in the ‘Farmers’ Guide."’ 

The white fowl is a thing of beauty on 
the farm. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than a nice even colored flock of chick- 
ens. It is sometimes argued that a hawk 
will see a white bird further than those of 
colors, but my experience teaches me 
that the hawk will find your chickens, no 
matter what the color may be. I have 
raised the White Plymouth Rocks exclu- 
sively for four years and have had no 
trouble with hawks and but little with 
other chicken enemies. I have but little 
trouble with diseases. We breed from 
the most thrifty stock we can obtain, thus 
warding off disease. 





J. M. STONE, Hinton, Mo., one of our 
old advertisers, writes: ‘You will please 
change my advertisement as per copy en- 
closed. The egg season seems to be start- 
ing earlier this year than usual. I am 
receiving inquiries and orders for eggs 
most every day and think this is going to 
be one of the best years for the fancy 
poultry breeders we have had in a long 
time. I have sold all my surplus stock 
this winter and the old RURAL WORLD 
did its share in making the sales.”’ 


BALDWIN, Shelbyville, 


MRS. BELLE 

Mo., advertising in this issue, writes: 
“My breeding stock is in good healthy 
condition, and I have discarded all but 
the best in every respect. The best is 
none too good for my customers, and my 
desire is to please my customers. Poultry 


has been sold off more here this season 
than ever before to my knowledge, some 
only keeping enough to barely raise from 
this spring. The cold weather has kept 
poultry of all kinds from laying early. 
Last year this time we had little chicks, 
but now have no eggs set yet and got our 
first duck eggs this morning, March 1.” 


THE “SUCCESSFUL” ABROAD.—If 
any person has an idea that the incubator 
business of this country is sleeping, or is 
not sharing in the “expansion” of Ameri- 
can trade, of which we hear so much, it 
would be a good plan for him to drop 
into Des Moines and look into the factory 
of the’ Des Moines Incubator Company, 
where the ‘Successful’ Incubators and 
Brooders are made. 

Your correspondent was astonished at 
the general activity about the place. It 
seems that the great factory there, filled 
with busy workmen, ought to run out 
enough incubators to supply the world— 
and, in fact, that’s just about what the 
Des Moines factory is doing. Europe, 
Asia, South Africa, South America and 
Australia are drawing upon the Des 
Moines Company for machines, and the 
most gratifying feature of the growth of 
this foreign business is the fact that it 
has not been brought about by excessive 
booming or extensive advertising by the 
Company, but as a result of personal in- 
vestigation of representatives of foreign 
firms, who have selected the “Successful” 
as the machine best suited for all climates 
and all conditions. 


MRS. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, 
Iil., writes: “I enclose entire amount of 
my advertising account from Dec. 4, 1901. 
I also enclose a _ letter which you may 
print. I have a great many like it. My 
cockerels are all sold, and now I am book- 
ing orders for eggs from my prize win- 
ners. I have never seen people so inter- 
ested in fine stock.” 

Copy of letter: Dear Madam—Your card 
of the 18th inst. at hand and also chick- 
ens, We received the chickens the day 
before we got the card, but as they came 
on the noon train and were here by 3 or 
3:30 o’clock, they did not suffer any. We 
think them very fine birds and everything 
you represent and very reasonable in re- 
gard to price. When we read your ad- 
vertisement in the RURAL WORLD we 
knew we were dealing with a responsible 
party. We could not get along without 
that paper in our home and cannot say 
how long we have taken it, but ever since 
we have had a home of our own. Thank- 
ing you very much, we remain, respect- 


fully, MR. AND MRS. H. H. WEBB, 
Mulkeytown, Ill. 
JOHN A. SHAW, McKittrick, Mo., 


makes the following statement about his 
poultry yards: ; 

“We have the best yards mated for 
season's egg trade we ever had, and have 
a great many orders booked for eggs and 
look for a big trade. Those who order 
early will get them when wanted. Have 
soid all B. P. Rock cockerels, A few Buff 
and White Wyandotte cockerels and pul- 
lets to spare yet. Also ome very fine 
Silver Wyandotte cockerel and a few pul- 
lets. Have sold all M. B. turkeys. Have 
shipped to seven different states lately 
and not a displeased purchaser heard 
from.” 


Young chicks need no food duriug their 








See advertisement in this issue on page 3. 
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“MAPLE =- GROVE - 


Prize-winning Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth merase Turkeys, Pedigre: 
Scotch Collie Dogs. Won in Barred Rocks x, Missouri State Show, Chill cot! 
Mo. Dec. 10 to 13; Ist, 34 cock; 2d, 3d ckl; 4th, hen; Ist, 2d, 3d, pullet; Ist, Breed- 
ing Pen; 2d, Sweepstake in American oe; A ‘5 Silver cup for best two eks, tw 
ckis, two hens, two pullets. Barred Reeks. owned by ee Will mate pair; 
trios end pens at very low prices. Ess in season. . P. , % per setting; 2 se:, 
$5; M. Turkeys, $ per 9, % per 18. 

MRS. DELLA MAXWELL, Fayette, Mo. 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred Plymouth Rocks For Sale. 
EGGS FOR SALE IN SEASON. 


GENTRY BROS., SEDALIA, 


Cedar Vale Stock Farm. 


POULTRY = YARDS” 
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ee for h Soe hatebing, Som, price wiaping B and W. 
E%? BS. J. B. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 





» 4 —Fine, thrifty, farm grown. 
correct. Write to us. 
Co. 8. ‘Jenkine and Wife, Rocheport, Boone Oo., Mo. 


Reduced Prices—Pure bred poultry; 25 
experience; shipped fowls and te abmest ar —4 
state, Mrs. Kate Griffith, ting Green, Mo 


Bronze Turke $1.75 Twelve. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barret tones, Bik. Minorcas, is needed to run the Sure Hatch 
Langshans $1 15, 81.75 30. M.O.Jewell, Birdevilie,Ky. Incubator, They are so simple 


that they run themselves. Made 
WALNUT VALLEY POULTRY vane. 


WALNU oe cues verweee, beautiful- 
ar’ outh Rocks exclusivel y finished; twelve ounce copper 
per 15; $2.80 per 30. @ . M. HO. ‘OADLEY, Pn Ba Mo. 

81 FRESH 


tank, and hydro-safety lamp. Ful- 
‘Th. fs Hiiby | BARRED ROCKS 
moaned Poultry ath low F veel Me. 


1882—_REED——1902 
Pepa Bt hele ts Bet 
, , scores 
Right dealing. H. T. REED, Camp Point, Ml. 
15 oe 5 1 \$ 8. os arown peghame and Barred 


» ORs. Pav WALTERS 
UPPER 




















und) of photographs of the Bure 
Betes Incubator at veeue » and valu- 














(Box 353) AUTON, ILL. 3 
$s 

OURED while k. i 

RUPTUR $4 when cured. Teeun a wa nid | 
ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 956, WesTBROO NE. 33 
‘a 





every State. 
Write for Free Catalog showing a! 
HITE Holland Turkeys; winners at Mo. Arlington guaranteed mach ots 
Wratate Shows BP Beek ‘Onickons: large Toms, ielemasie China at 17.38 oo wonder 
$3; Ist prize . "Tom tri os, $7. map season. Ad- CASH BUYERS’ UNION. De) CHICAGO, IL! 
dress MISS Y U. SOHAAL, Lexington, Mo. 


B P. Rocks exclusively; 8 firsts, 4 seconds and 
wd om long line of specials at two - 1902, Stock 
MRS. SOuN L. GAISGR, Charleston, Ill., Box A 








p20 HENS fates inc nae 


E'S E66 MAKER fryoskig om 
‘blood. ont 


‘Made only of pure A 
spices, roots ty? herbs. a yaad x. sagt a 


$2. Costs 4 tes 
sagas, UE lees Lice “WiLLER's h isis ass 





arred P. Rocks, Thurmond’s winning strain; Ckls. 
and Cocks on hand. Eggs $1.50, A » 30: 
i Large fancy M. B. Turkeys; Regs 33,9 
"Mrs. U. E Thurmond, Louisiana, Mo. Sota by sopsts. To peodling, late 

of best Poultry and Stook en 


LECHORN ECCS LEK CO., Omaha, Neb., try andysioek, eupotin 
From he greatest laying strain on earth. 8.0. STEM-BD WATCH CHAN AND CHAR 


Lemp 4 and White Leghorn Eggs 75c per setting, 34 
per 











W. P. Chamberlain, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Selt-Hoslas ¢ Strops. $1. Good Razor, $1. 
tain , 15¢. Guaranteed. SCOTT OOM- 
MISSION HOUSE, 704,225 Dearborn-st.,Chicago,IIl. 





wind. ickel. 
Wate ted,a! a Chainand Charm 
for Pasnien 19 packages of Bluine athocesch 
ceand wo will 
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NNY AVAL Fu 






me in use. aor 
azents wanted for 1902. either sex. ee 





sare, A tessa Druin 
FOR SALE. = HS EN LIS 

A fine lot of Bat prizmoath Rock Cockerels and vist se sue 

Pullets. Write fo: Eggs in season $2 per 13. D thie bog sc Pakene ether, Imite- 


JOHN G "WEBER, Marine, }1l. 


Ss. S. Hamburgs 


Hither sex, $1 each. 60. E; l 15. 
Score card with every bisa. a= _ atid 
TOM VICKERS, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo, 





ten” inter ware - 

all D at ei 
eee G aare, Pui. Px 

EDUCATIONAL NOTIC 

A subscriber of ours, a ebhient bus- 
iness man of Boston, writes that he wi 
be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of Colman’s Rural World who de- 
sires to study Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam or Textile Engineering and has not 
the opportunity to attend school. This 
gentleman, whose name is withheld at 








gurret Plymouth Rocks. oe for size, laying 

qualities and standard E $1 per 

15, $1.50 per 26. ALB RT Y GUTGESELL. 
Alfred and Scanian Aves, st. Louis. Mo. 





Pure Breed B. P. R. Eggs For Sale 


By Mrs. W.H. CARTWRIGHT r Alton, m.| his ho 
Pres a equest, has at his disposal a few 
veoeh, sad = — igo a ae *booke scholarships in a well known education- 


al institution for home study, the only 


es ens 5 ale Maas! pers and postage. Write to W. L. B., 0% 

ou 3,5. uf an rown - 

jorns Stock for sale. im season $1. 60 per 3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars if you 
RT are ambitious and in earnest. 





H 
No. 4980 Kemper Park, St.Louis, Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $8. 
a. in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L. M. MONSEES 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FAN SMITETON, Mo. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, ue 
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B. Ply. Rock Chickens, 
Large axe age) at reasonable 
OSHER & 80 


of iuiraien an err 60 
rices. yey 50 


Write 
, Salisbury, Mo. 


$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 

$1.25 One Sittin aN > a zon Turke: 

We nak an hea 

Stock for Sale. Circular free find Beonge Tuskers 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 





of eS 


srs rOuLTAY 





ia 
— 
and thorou! 





M th W. A. Tu heavy 
aeees hennend and clear waste 









Rock and Buf Hock ok chickens of a popater : 
Saaret at ao PANTOPS, SILER TT) > WTLNDOTTE 
20 ckis. for sale scoring above 90, trae Wyandotle 
Wise. —- lace especially strong in Laced 
Send for egg circular. A pure »!00¢ 
Jersey Bai *Buil Calf for sale. 
ES M. ROGERS, ELSBERRY, MO. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TNOUBATOR. as 
size costs less than #3. Don’t pay *!)‘° 
$20 w you can make your own. Any bright > ad 
can do it. i ps and name and « 
dress of fifteen farmers and we will sell you °™" 
a Stustrotee, pions. Address 
ANNON, SNOW & co. Quincy, Tl 





Eggs for Hatching. 
White Langshans, 8S. L. Wyapsesios, 6. “4 
B. Leghorns, Buff Cochins, G, Seabr 
Bantams, M. B. Turkey and White ch ae 
Geese. : 200 

J. M. STONE, Box 30, Hinton, Mo. 


Re cially. 8 HILL F tas Golden &., White and a Dard 


RS liver L. 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons. 
Pebin Ducks. We as Fiook! gg orders now. 
regular and special prizes 
Write for circu! istaction ed. 
JOHN A. SHAW, Box 55, McKittrice. Mo. 


from Embden Geese. » Retin Ducks, White 
Roy Turkeys d White Wyandotte 
Chick Prices reaso’ cnabie. 
MRS. ‘SELLE BALDWIN. Box 50, Shelby ville, Mo. 


W J. Xt ones Mo., breeder of thorough- 
‘ 


Eggs for hatching $1 per set- 
ting; bores. wri stor my illustrated catalogu mah 


Chamberlain's Perfect Chick Feed. 


























Stands slonerecognizes 8 no competition and is the ep een’ ook Tom! 
onl nal dry feed. Factory price $2.50. St. Lou Louis Sineach. "hood White P Bock: ae 
fre: added at al buting points. are nice ones. at for one, ee 
Shombertale’s Chick Feed will raise every one of toe Seat toes more at $1 ¢ Order direct rom 
your little chicks this. We will treat £5 a 70 
ney’s worth. » 


W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, Mo. |™° 


gAneep a ene Chin gid 


bee at ag! omun gh he 
, land, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. - 
h-Scoring Black Langshans $1, 15; M. B. Tur- 
keys $2, 11; Embden Geese 81. 
MRS. J. T. ARVIN, Rewbiine: Mo. 














W. J. CHENEY, Cuba, Mo., breeder of 
pure-bred poultry, advertises eggs for 





first day outside the shells. 








hatching in this issue. Write for prices 
and illustrated catalog. MRS. we. BRITE, MONETT, mo. 
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vPTUEE 


here, eu: 
No Sein or cutting. 
. Booklet on ruptu' 
‘A. LEWIN. M.D. 04 Wi av. St 


! CURE CANCER. 


posiiv® 4 usands are cu 
_ 4 pot despair, but te at once 
eve Y year sad leter of advice free. 

hij. Miller, M-D.,@i2 N.7th st., St.Louis,Mo. 


CURED BY ABSORPTION. No knife 
R: plaster. Book free. T. M. 
CLaRk8, M.D., Springfeld,Mase. 


IMPROVED CHESIER weeres 
] both ‘or se 
ot a Mo. State Show ec well as four other prises,cal! 
oor" 44, RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 


ARTICHOKES 


ld well in @ t season. Wonderful Hog 
b+ i "Free cirealar how to plant, cultivate, ete., 
and prices 


J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Il. 


up 
Ww 

















BERKSHIRES. 





LisH KSHIRES—$.00 buys 
LARGE ENG te wfuner cae fest of breeding. B. 


7, ; White Turkeys. 
P. R Chickens | eG W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 








y Valley Farm Herd—Poland (hinas, 
W' Gluck v- §. Chief Perfection 2nd andTecum- 
sebs at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. feces i: 
vin eA, Carmi, White Co,, Til. 


~ FANCY WEANLING GILTS 


70to 100 Ibs. for $10. Big bone, lengthy, 
Crea i. white points. Hiigible to record. 
. A. SPIES BREEDING CO. 
L. A. Shot. JACOB, ILL. i 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 
reeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina hogs. 


istered Jersey 
Young stock for sale at all times. 














FOR SALE—P.G@, Boars and Gilts of my 


farrow. Gilts bred to 
farrot Ideal Tecumseh 5097A. M. B. Tur- 


keys of best otraln. a toa ya 
1 25 lbs., at Oo ; . 
5 (0 ®o H. JONES, Pawnee, Ill, 





FOR SALE. 


Pure Bred Poland China Sows and Gilts and 
Shropshire Down Bwes, bred. 
J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


HOROUGHBRED DUROOC-JERSEYS-Gilts bred 
T to farrow in April. Pigs 5 months old and males 
for sale at reasonable prices. 

Lewis W. Hassmann, 


Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! Breeding. 
Satistaction guarantest 91 J°GENRE. Pana, Ill.” 


40---DUROC-JERSEYS---40 


Ot Bred Sows and Gilts of Best Strains. 
ree 80"5 |G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS, 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
RB. 8. THOMAS, RB. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 





Bast Alton, Ill. 
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© Fo Speke House. 8 meat 
KRAUSERS’, LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
Mad fvoma bicker wood. Gives delicious flavoa 


e 
‘cular, i. Krauser 


old way. id for cir 
& Bre., Milton, Pa 





$1.00 prepaid. A hog holder 
W. |, SHORT MFG. CO., 80x 115 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





PACKING IS DECREASING. 


HOG 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 28. There is 
shown considerable falling off in the mar- 
ting of hogs. Total Western packing, 
1,000, compared with 606,000 the previous 


ek and 585,000 two weeks ago. For cor- 

sponding time last year the number was 
25,000, and two years ago 475,000. From 
November 1 the total is 10,140,000, against 

0,000 a year ago—an increase of 1,060,- 
”. The average quality of current offer- 

gs is without much change, with some 

iency to decline. Prices at the close 

lower than a week ago at Chicago, 

| higher at some other prominent mar- 

making a general average of $6 

per ewt, compared with $6 @ week ago, 

8.10 two weeks ago, $5.45 a year ago and 
“MM two years ago. 

The provision markets have not been 
particularly active the past’ week, ‘The 
tone was generally easy, developing into 
weakness toward the close. Liberal re- 
eipts of hogs and dull trade imfluenced 
traders to the selling side of the market, 
ind the closing figures yesterday Were at 
the low point of the week. The domestic 

nd foreign @emand for products was 
light, the domestic trade perhaps @ little 
more inclined to hold off than the for- 
eign. Foreign markets were quiet but 
Steady. The export clearances of product 
were fair, showing a slight increase as 

ompared with the preceding week, but a 
decrease as compared with corresponding 
week last year. 

Special reports to the Cincinnati Price 
Current show the number of hogs packed 
‘ince November 1 at the undermentioned 
places compare@ with last year, as fol- 


Ows: 


Kets 







Nov. 1 to Feb, 26— 1901-2. 1900-01. 
Chicago ...... oe + +++ 03,885,000 2,920,000 
Kansas City +e+eee1,265,000 1,145,000 
Omaha ....... eatin dinaninn --» 980,000 765,000 
St. Louls c....cceiesecee-ee 645,000 650,000 
St. Joseph, Mo Y 


Indianapolis .......... 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Cudahy, Wis ...........0 
Cincinnati ......,. 
“Ttumwa, Iowa 
* dar Rapids, Iowa ...... 190,000 186,000 
“loux City, Iowa .......:. 861,000.» 257,000 
St Paul, Minn. ............ 290,000... 238,000 
Suisville, Ky ..c.cccesee. 184,000 141,000 
eveland, O ..... ceeeeeee 150,000 160,000 
Detroit, Mich isd.sscsesses 85,000 30,000 
Wichita, Kas ...... 3 52,000 53,000 
comington, Ill ...... . 42,600 . 48,800 
- -10,140,000 9,080,000 


ove and all others .. 





f any of our readers should find them- 
“ves in need of Disk, Lever or Wood 
arrows, Han@ Sulky or Gang Plows, 
ta. and Walking Cultivators, Handy 
‘‘agons, ete., they should write to the 
mr Mfg. Co., River Street, Sterling, 
|, for catalog and prices. They sell di- 
"ect from the factory to the farm. ‘The 


‘ine is extended and good and prices are 
"easonable. 


The Pig Pen 


EXERCISE THE BROOD sow. 








One of the essentials in putting the 
brood sow into good cond.tion and keep- 
ing her so that the litter will be bene- 
fited by it is exercise. The sow that has 
range secures her own daily exercise in 
moving about in the lots anu fields in 
which she has access. It is one of the 
matters of importance for the welfare of 
the early litter, as the sow is too often 
confined in a pen of small limits. If she 
has the range that insures exercise; it 
also is accompanied with sunshine and 
pure air, “which are equaly essential for 
the best comfort and best condition of 
the coming litter. It gives vitality and 
strength of muscle and bone that is so 
necessary for the future development of 
the pigs, says the “American Swineherd.” 
The exercise is as important as feed. A 
diet composed largely of protein food is 
the best suited for the brood sow. An ex- 
elusive corn diet is deleterious. Corn can 
compose a portion of the ration, but oats 
shorts or wheat shorts and middlings or 
barley or rye should make up the larger 
part of the grain ration. A great many 
people have trouble with purchasing fat 
brood sows at a public sale, where they 
are fitted about the same as if they were 
to go into the show ring. 

We were interested, says the writer, in 
a description some months ago of a sow 
bought at a sale, it being the sow that 
topped the prices at said sale, and con- 
ceded to have been one of the great sows 
of the offering. She was fitted and, of 
course, carried a heavy amount of flesh. 
It will be remembered that the purchaser 
stated that he commenced giving the sow 
a gentle exercise once or twice a day, 
walking her, increasing it each day until 
he had walked her more than a mile in- 
s.de of a week's time. This gradual in- 
crease of exercise is the proper and the 
successful way of managing a fat sow 
purchased at a public sale. Use care and 
caution, so that the sow will not be over- 
done, and she will surprise you how much 
she will be able to stand inside of ten 
days that would have overcome her if she 
had been started in hard exercise at first. 
The results of his management and feed- 
ing were shown in the fact that the litter 
of this sow was the highest priced litter 
of the year, bringing $961, and that it was 
a good-sized litter, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the theoretical writ- 
ers assert that you cannot expect good- 
sized litters from fat sows or gilts. Here 
it is shown that it isn’t the fatness so 
much the trouble. as it is the lack of 
knowledge in the management and feed- 
ing. Breeders should exercise more care 
and look after the brood sows more care- 
fully, both the feeding, handling and the 
outdoor exercise, and they will find that 
they will be well rewarded for their 
trouble and pains. 


HOGS AVERAGED ONLY 





170. 


Lightest Weight Ever Known at Kansas 
City or EX\sewhere. 


The average weight of hogs at Kansas 
City in the first seven days of January 
was only 170 pounds, and is the lightest 
average ever known at any market. | It 
would perhaps be better to speak of these 
figures, as the average weight of pigs, 
for the preponderance of receipts consists 
of animals that should not leave their 
mothers for a term of weeks. In the cor- 
responding week last year the average 
was 216 pounds. 

Receipts for the week were 79,437 head, 
aggregating 13,504,290 pounds gross. A 
year ago in the first seven days of Jan- 
uary there were 66,424, aggregating 14,347,- 
584 pounds. Thus, while the receipts this 
year show an increase of 13,013 head, 
there was an actual decrease in pounds 
of meat of 843,294, equivalent to 3,904 hogs 
of an average of 216 pounds. Figured’ on 
last year’s basis then, instead of there 
being an increase in receipts of over 13,- 
000 head, there is a shortage of 3,900. 





HOGS IN CLOVER. 


Stephen 
ever 


—— 
At a Wisconsin convention 
Faville said: The best money I 
made out of pasture hogs was from 
hogs in a nice clover pasture, plenty of 
it, access to pure water, and salt and 
ashes when they wanted it, and feeding 
just one pound of shelled corn per day 
per hog. I sold them when they were 
were ten months old. They ran in the 
clover pasture from the first of May un- 
til’ the middle of September. But the 
pasture had begun to fail a little bit, and 
they were sold out of the pasture with- 
out any more feeding than one pound 
of corm ‘Those hogs might have eaten 
more feed if I had fed it, but they would 














not have eaten so much of the clover, 
and the clover was cheaper than corn. 
I made from actual weight more pounds 
of pork from an acre of clover than any 
man can make from an acre of corn. I 
have never been successful in making 
hogs do well with clover alone. I do not 
recommend that. 
corn with it. 


CHEAPEST FOOD FOR HOGS, 


(Read before the Indiana Swine Breeders’ 
meeting, January, 1902, Indianapolis, by 
W. 8. Johnson.) 

The subject assigned me, “Cheapest 
Feed for Hogs” is no doubt the most im- 
portant subject confronting the breeder 
at this time. 

We are all aware of the fact that the 
coming year bids fair to be one of the 
most successful in the way of a strong 
demand for breeding stock that we have 
ever experienced, but in order to make a 
financial success out of it, we are con- 
fronted by the subject ass'gned me, 
cheapest feed for hogs. Now for me to 
say that any certain kind or kinds of 
feeds are cheapest might be true in one 
locality, but not in another; therefore, | 
do not think any rule can be laid down. 
But in our own state I would recommend 
the following, which is our practice: 

For winter we use rye pasture with a 
small amount of corn night.and morning, 
when one can let them on rye, and in 
the summer we allow our entire herd the 
run of a clover pasture as much as possi- 
ble. 

For soft feed for our brood sows and 
breeding males we use one part corn, 
one part oats and one part bran. The 
corn and oats are ground together and 
ground fine; to this we add the bran and 
pour boiling water over the amount we 
use at one feed. This we feed twice daily 
and ag soon as our pigs are old enough 
to eat, and to it we will add one part 
ground rye. This mixture of feed I not 
only think just as cheap as any other, 
but much better for the breeding stock 
than too much corn. 

I may be digressing just a little from 
my subject, but I do want to say this: 
We will find the pig trade will be late this 


the best hogs that ever graced our show 
rings that were scarcely noticed (even by 
their breeders) until they were six months 
or even older, 


A POLAND-CHINA BROOD SOW SALE. 


Pana, Ilil., March 6.—A big combination 
sale of fancy Poland-China brood sows 
occurred in this city to-day. Fifty-seven 
hogs were sold for $2,086, an average price 
of $35.72 per head. The highest prices paid 
were $135 for “Fair Promise” and $130 for 
“Useful Lady,” by H. O. Minnis, of Edin- 
burg. “Split Lace’? went to Williams & 
Kyle, Cisco, for $104. Buyers were present 
from Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 


HOG PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


A. B. Butler, head hog buyer’ for Swift 
and Company, when asked about prices 
and profits and vrospects on hogs said to 
a “Live Stock World’’ man: ‘Prices are 
extremely high, but prospects are against 
anything else. As for profits, it isn’t so 
much a question of how much we shall 
make, but how light we can keep our 
losses.”’ 

Some one suggested that perhaps Lip- 
ton had shut down because he could 
make more out of yacht racing than pork 
packing for the time being. ‘‘Well,”’ said 
Mr. Butler, “yachting is a pretty stiff 
game, but it would lose less money than 
hogs are doing «t present prices.” 

Speaking about the adaptability of hogs 
to their purpose, meat making, Mr. But- 
ler said: “The hog is the meatiest ani- 
mal that grows. He has less waste and 
more good cuts about him than any other 


and I think he shrinks less from live 
to dead than beef does after it is 
dressed.”’ 


THE PROPER MILKING SOW. 


In feeding the sow one must know 

whether she is a good suckler or not, to 
know how to feed her, and then one will 
make no mistakes when not looking for 
them. Watch the litter and see that they 
are not getting too fat, as they are sure 
to get the thumps, and that means a dead 
pig. 
Try to have plenty of pasture for them, 
and have them divided off into different 
lots as near the same size as possible, as 
pigs of the same size do better together. 
They also look a great deal better when 
a man comes to see them, as pigs of the 
same size always look better together.— 
Exchange. 





#LUTEN FEED WITH GRAIN, 


At the Cornell University Experiment 
Station, a test was made of the compara- 
tive feeding values of ground wheat and 
cornmeal, and also of a mixture consist- 


pounds cornmeal. The gluten feed and 
cornmeal mixture was prepared so as to 
have the same nutritive ratio as ground 
wheat. To each of the three lots of ani- 
mals skim milk was fed alike. The re- 
sults of the experiment are reported in 


somewhat better showing than cornmeal. 
“The cornmeal lot consumed the 


than ground wheat.” 
showed that 
twhen fed alone, 
sults. 


inson County (Kan.) farmer raises forage 
for his swine the year around, says the 
Leavenworth Times. His dependence is 
on rye, Kaffir corn and rape. Of this 
year’s crop he says: “The results have 
been all right; the rye not quite so good 
a yield of grain as last year, but yielding 
20 bushels per ecre, and furnished green 
feed for hogs, calves and colts all last fall, 
winter and spring. The Kaffir corn, sowed 
early in May, was ready for the hogs as 
soon as they were shut off from the rye 
field. The rape was growing nicely, but 
the hogs did not trouble it much while 
the Kaffir corn was green. During the 
hot dry summer the rape did not grow 
as fast as last summer when it was cooler 
and the rain was abundant. It takes a 
pretty hard frost to kill it, and by that 
time rye will be ready for the hogs again. 
A field of rve or wheat saves corn, and 
corn raved is money earned.” 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


I think we want some 


ing of 26 pounds of gluten feed and 100 


Bulletin No. 89. Wheat alone made a 


least 
food and made the least growth, while 
the mixed corn and gluten meal gave the 
greatest gain and produced cheaper pork 
The experiment 
neither wheat nor corn, 
produced the best re- 


FORAGE CROP FOR HOGS.—A Dick- 


The Shepherd 








CATARRHAL FEVER IN EWES. 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: Can some 
joe tell me through the columns of your 
paper what is the matter with my sheep? 
I bought 20 head of ew heavy with 
lamb. Soon after getting them home 
one refused to eat and three days 
died. They seem nervo drop their 
heads slowly to the ground and get on 
their knees, at times acting as if they 
were blind and seem to be very stiff. 
There is more or less discharge from the 
nose and eyes. I am feeding them corn 
fodder twice per day with a small 
amount of shipstuff. 

Enon, Mo. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dr. T. E. White replies to the forego- 
ing as follows: 

If your sheep were Warmed up con- 
siderably in driving them to their new 
|}home and you failed to house them on 
arrival so that they were compelled to 


sleep out in the cold and wet, it would 
be but natural—with the poor constitu- 
tion of all sheep—that some of them, at 
least, should contract either a bad cold, 
catarrhal fever or, worse still, bronchit- 
is or pneumonia of one or both lungs, as 
anyone of the stages of this disease is 
ushered in with a chill. If this diagnosis 
is correct the sick ones should be separ- 
ated from the flock, placed in a dry, 
warm enclosure, and for feed a liberal 
quantity of shelled oats and wheat bran. 
The best only of hay should be given and 
the quantity of wheat bran sufficient to 
keep the bowels acting freely. If any 
are constipated give from two to six 
ounces of Epsom salts in a half pint of 
more of water ; then drench the animal 
with it. This physic may need to be re- 
peated. If any die, open and note what 
you see that looks wrong and write us 
particulars. By doing so possibly some- 
thing definite can be learned of the 
trouble, and if so, there may be a remedy 
for it. 








year; very few pigs will bé sold until DOCKING AGED LAMBS 

new corn is in sight; therefore I am of 

the opinion it will be just as good for the I recently purchased a number of lambs 
pigs and much cheaper to not feed our |that have not had their tails cut off. 
pigs very heavily until new corn comes, | They are now about nine months old, I | 
Some will say this will never do, for the | Wish to keep part of them for breeding 
reason the pigs will never develop right, |PUrposes. Is there any danger in cutting 
but I think a great many have observed |the tails off from lambs so old? What 
that it is not the pig that is stuffed that | method would you advise’ Is there any- 
makes the best hog, but the one moder- |thing that can be done to check the flow 
ately fed that develops into the best |of blood? asks the correspondent of the 
yearling. I can call to mind several of | “Michigan Farmer,"’ to which the follow- 


ing reply is given: 

It is a great deal harder on the lambs 
to dock them at nine months than it 
to dock them when a week or ten days 
old, when this operation should be per- 


is 


formed. In docking the lamb should be 
held by one ‘vhile the cutting is per- 
formed by another. The blade should 
be sharp. The one that holds the lamb | 


should pull back the skin so that when 
the operation is performed the skin will 


come down over the stump. As these 
lambs are pretty old, there will prob- 
ably be considerable loss of blood. This 
can be stopped by a little cold water or 
a little tar. Sometimes it is necessary to 
tie up the stump with three or four laps 
of cord. If this fails, sear the stump with 


a hot iron. Powdered sulphate of copper | 
(bluestone) is ~aid to be excellent for | 
checking the bleeding, and it would prob- 
ably be well to dust a little gn immedi- 
ately after the operation. 





SHEEP AS SCAVENGERS. 





That sheep act as scavengers is one 
great argument in favor of having a flock 
on every farm. They assist in clearing 
the farm of weeds, sprouts, etc., utilizing 
these intruders as food to grow mutton 
and wool. It is true that sheep will aid 
very materially in eradicating noxious 
plants. But to have the sheep do this 
cleansing work, and at the same time 
yield a handsome profit from wool and 
mutton, is a difficult problem. To starve 
any animal in order to force it, al- 
most always a losing game, and it would 
be better economy to hire a man to cut 
the weeds with scythe and hoe. If the 
sheep can be so managed that they will 
eat the weeds willingly, without detri- 
ment to themselves, they will, of course, 
act as double wage-earners, and the prac- 
tice will indicate good farming, writes 
W. B. Anderson in the “Farmer's Re- 
view.”’ 

To do this successful! 
ence in handling sheep, and a knowledge 
of their peculiar habits. A lack of this 
experience and this knowledge has caused 
many a farmer's flock to dwindle away 
until the owner would become disgusted 
and dispose of the few remaining because 
he “could have no luck with sheep.’ 
Sheep enjoy frequent changes from good 
pasture into another field containing 
weeds, they will run through the new 


is 





requires experi- 


the weeds and buds with as much relish 
as they ate the grass. They, however, 
soon tire of this diet. If this roving nature 
of the sheep is catered to, many weeds 
may be destroyed. In the fall and winter, 
after pasture is gone, sheep, well fed on 
dry feed, will run over the flelds eating 
buck plaintain, briars and bush buds with 
great relish, and to their material bene- 
fit. At this time of the year the sheep 
may be seen biting the bulb of the buck 
plaintain that has been raised in the 
ground by the freezing and thawing, and 
nibbling the green leaves of this hardy 
plant. These winter raids give the breed- 
ing ewes the needed exercise, and pre- 
pare them for lambing and for furnish- 
ing their young with nourishing milk 
immediately after birth. 





SOME SHEE!’ SENSE. 
The more experience one has with 


sheep the more convinced he becomes 
that success depends to a large extent 
upon what might be called good “sheep 
sense,” as distinguished from horse 
sense so commonly used. It is impossible 


there is no money in sheep raising or 
farming. Considering the ignorance in 
some quarters of all changes and im- 
provements that have been going on in 
this country in the past quarter of a 
|century, it is not at all surprising that 


field, biting off the leaves and nibbling | 








to make any profits out of sheep unless 
one possesses or acquires this sense. Such 
a little thing will sometimes upset all 
the good work that a man can do. Here 
is a neighbor who had 
sheep which he carefully bred and fed, 
and seemed to do everything for them; 
but a good deal of his pasture land was 


a fine flock of 


1’ “i 
| 
hi 


















effect. Finally I 


When a 











io Cure Sick Stoc 


This fall I bad a hog which, when put on corn, refused to eat. 
not eat dainty morsels and the best slop but would eat dirt. 
known home remedy, such as soap, soda, bran mashes and 


one and one-half small boxes, which effected a cure and afterwards did as 
well or better than the others. 
Stock and Poultry Medicine. 


be stuffed with cheap stock foods. It needs medi- 

cine the same asa sick person. Weak stomachs 

and irregular bowels and torpid livers are not in 

re Se —<— of unpalatable food. 
ack-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine strengthen 

regulates the bowels and stirs up the torpid liver so a ee 

goes on naturally and easily. Strong stomachs di 


Henderson’s Cross Roads, Tenn., November 29, 1900. 


It would 
I tried every 
nm food to no 
tried Biack-Draught Stuck and Poultry Medicine, using 






MEDICINE 


I can highly recommend Black-Draught A LIVER MEDICINE 


ARCH LEEMAN. 


n anima: or a fowl is sick it should not \, 


Oh (| 


But 


gestion 


est food 
and assimilate it thoroughly. Stock oan Sentiee ies Te 


given Black-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine ion- 
ally, gets fat on less food than lean, unhealthy asia anan 
sumes. This is a great consideration for any stock or poul- 
try raiser. Nearly every prominent breeder in America now 
uses Black-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine regularly, 


If your dealer does not keep it send 25c to the laboratory of the Ch: ’ 

cine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and a half pound air-tight can of themes ome. 
mailed to you. A 10-pound can costs $3.50. For advice in cases requi ing special direc- 
tions, and an illustrated book on stock and poultry diseases, address manufacturers. 











for tae LARGEST SHEEP 


We hereby offer 00 largest Ram of any breed or cross. Ram to be we November 20, 1902, and 
gen. pe I ‘worn statement of o d 
three witnesses to be forwarded tothe” Aupnrcay Sauer when the RODS Tn hae winning this offer to be delivered in Chicago at the hive: 


(Se nese | 


ixta WORLD W 


and 
r, 192, when the will be paid by International Stock Food se 
We feed “INTERNA TIONAL STOCK FOOD every day to our Five Stallions, Brood Mares, Colts, ete 
a «x b pres ae Horses, Cattle, Hogs and Sheep to grow 
used and strongly endorsed hy over 500,000 Farmers. It is sold on Spot Cash Guarantee to Refand Y 

ease of failure, by over 3,000 Dealers It will make you extra money in Growing or Fattening aa ee ey 
ses purifying and stimulating tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a safe vegetable medicinal pre os r “ 
ed in small-sized feeds in connection with the regular grain. It Fattens Steck in 30 to 60 Days less ‘on Soo 
In this way it saves » large amount of Grain. The use of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
e@ 3 FEEDS for ONE CE! Ask your dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or 

It always pays to feed the best. RNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” js endorsed by over 100 leading F 

‘apers. was included in the l. 8. Government exhibit and Won the Highest Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1 


900. 
A $3 
$3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


“INTERNATIONAL 
rapidly and makes them He althy and Vigorous. Is 


AL D> 
This Book Contains 183 Large Colored vings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, ete. Itcost us $3000 
ve our Artists and oe make the engravings. t contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that 
yal save yon py ty “ye ting description and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, wy ey: and Poultry. 
ol © wi ou ‘ou ought to he f this fi ustrate 
We will give you $14.00 worth of “INTERNATI NAL TOCK FOOD” ir A : is sa uaene on ek dees 


THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, It You Write Us a Postal Card H 

st—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? ord—Did you ever ney te td, Sy , 
Horses or Cattle or Sheep or Hogs or Colts or Calves or Lambs or Pigs? 

Answer the 3 Questions and & Write at Once for Book. ~ 





NTERNAT si 
INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 


DRSLERS SELL THaese 
ON A “Spot Oasn 
(FUARANTEER 





INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD O0., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.,'U. 8.4. 


si Woke Poy ‘ Gall 
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L HaRNESS SOA 








low and wet, and the sheep spent about | 
half or three-quarters of their time with | 
wet feet. They seemed to prefer the | 
low, wet lands, but that was because | 
there was better vegetation there, and 
not because they liked wet feet. Well, | 
about half the herd 


became sick, and | 
after a disastrous season the owner woke 
up to the necessity of fencing off his low, | 
wet lands from the sheep pasture, writes | 
T. M. Mandrake in the “Michigan Far- 
mer.”" 

Rape for sheep is much like clover for 
the pigs or potash for the peach trees. 
One might just as well give up sheep 
feeding if he will not try rape for their 
food. Sheep and rape must go together, 
and they do on most farms where the 
owner has good “sheep sense.” Yet it 








is not necessary to go into many coun- | 
ties in almost any state to find sheep | 
raised without the owner ever having 





once thought of sowing rape for them, It | 
is not at all strange that so many claim | 


failures are common. Do men who know 
nothing about modern farming ever read? 
Or are they so set in their ways that 
they refuse to adopt any methods except 
those which their fathers taught them? 

I met a farmer of this character recent- 
ly. He had one of the scrubbiest lot of 





sheep that a man could find anywhere. 
He had been raising that kind of sheep 
for half a century. Did they pay? No; 
there was no money in sheep raising an 
more. Price of wool was too low. It | 
was ruining farmers and sheep raisers. 
How much wool did he raise? He | 


wasn't sure, but probably five pounds of | 
wool to a head. Now is it possible for | 
any man to make money from wool rais- | 
ing when each sheep averages five pounds | 
of wool? Over against this I told him of 
two-year-old rams of mine shearing 4 
and 36 pounds, and good fat ewes giving 
a similar proportion of wool. He listened | 
respectfully, but when I was through I | 
could see that he was impressed, but un- 





believing. That man had no “sheep 

sense,” and all we can expect of such a 

ease is that his children may wake up 

and study modern conditions and read 

of what is going on in their particular 

industry. 
IDEALS. 





Every man with a soul has some Ideal, 
or at least has at some period in his life 
| experienced a longing for something bet- 
ter than was to be found in the condi- 
tions surrounding him. 

Different men have different ideals; the 
ideal of the statesman, of the soldier, and 
of the everyday business man will differ 
materially. The tarmer'’s ideal, however, 
is an accomplished fact and readily at- 
tainable. It is the ‘‘Ideal’’ line of har- 
vesters, and consists of Deering Binders, 
| Headers, Mowers, Rakes, Corn Binders, 
| Corn Shockers, Huskers and Shredders, 
all of which are manufactured by the 
| Deering Harvester Company, of Chicago, 
'U. 8. A., and can be obtained of any 
Deering agent. 





The sheep’s drinking water should be 
as clean and as pure as that used in the 
household. 


Let fanciers in-breed if they will; you 
be wise and introduce new blood and 
vigor yearly. 





Sheep should not be fed so much that 
they leave a part of their food over. It 
should be eaten up clean at every feed- 
ing. 


Don’t neglect your flock even if sheep 
are low, and fee. high. A well-cared-for 
flock has never put a man in “the hole” 
yet. 











ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 


toned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 


satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. - 
Ww. HM. KER, Prairie du Rocher, His. 














ASTONISHING OFFER!! 


For many years we have sold our Whiski d Cigars to Wholesa) y 
and our brands are preferred by them, as they are superior to all others. In! 
order to give the Consumer the benefit of the large profits of Dealer andi 
Middleman, we have decided to now sell direct to the Consumer our HM 

Brands of Whiskies and Cigars at 





Mate eyo pe bottle of our famous 
and one box of our justly celebrat 
Havana Cuban Speciale yt 
(no ladys) stem| 
nt and case, best timekeeper on) 
does not tarnish and will last a lifetime, 1 extra fine Vienna Meer4 
um Pi j ; guaiee Meerschaum Cigar Holder, 1 genuine Meerschaum| 
older, 
1 


All jewelry heavil 

famous Cuban Specials and one quart bottle of our famous 10 year old Queen 

City Club Pure Rye can be bought for less than $12.00. We sell the 
c.0.D iv 


Whiske: NLY ex 








than anything ever ad he good 

money Any n Extra Premium of an elegant Pocket knife with two blades, 1 cork-screw, I cigar cutter an 
As represen gloss cutter, if $3.97 is sent in advance with order. Goods sent in plain package. Write for 
wholesale Price Lists of nsible agents Order to-da; 


Liquors and Ci, v Res) anted " 
U. 8. DISTILLER’S DISTRIBUTING CO--Dept. U. 431 North Clark Bt. Chicago, Ib 




















“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of ite more than half a million readers. 

COMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest national news and family jo! 

America. Itis STRICTLY REPUBLIO. in Jette, but is above all A NEWSPAP 1B, and 
ves ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the 
‘armer, Merch or Prof 1 man who desires 

time to read a large Caan r, while its great vari 

an INVALUABLE HO AND FAMILY PAPER. 


It is BEYOND ALL 
urna! published in 





to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the 
ety of well-selected reading matter makes it 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 

















| The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
104 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and ureday. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
§ Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
ALOR: A NAAN ATI ORLA, SIMONE I chee 


BARGAINS IN FANCY BRED SOWS. 


Perfect coats and collars. Bred to Simply O. K., ist vrize winner at Me. State 
Fair and Big Chief I Know, the 1,000-Ib. Boar. Write for prices. 


JOHN L. CLARK, BOLIVAR, MO. 
DUROC=-JERSEY HOGS. 


40 choice Gilts, lengthy and deep bodied, bred for March and April farrow. A thrifty 
lot of fall Pigs and Boars ready for service for sale. Prices reasonable. 


Ss. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 
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Burlindton The Growing 
ita) §6§6=»-s Northwest. 





| 
| 
| 


The greatest passenger train through the Louisiana 
Purchase is “The Burlington-Northern Pacific Express,” 
daily through train St. Louis and Kansas City to Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Black Hills, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Pudget 
Sound and Portland, via Billings, Montana. 

The route approximates closely to the route of the Lewis 
and Clarke Expedition from St. Louis to the Columbia 
River. 


Write for special folder descriptive of the ‘“‘Burlington-Northern 
press,”’ and the country through which it runs. 
Broadway and Olive St. Gen’l. 


Pacific Ex- 
City Ticket Office, S. W. corner 
Pass A gent. 604 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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he Markets 








WHEAT—Séec for choice No. 2 red. No. 
3 red sold at Si,q@s« No sold at 77 
for Nebraska and 78c for Turkey 

CORN—N«¢ 2 at 6lc; No. 3 at S8c for 
tough at 59%@60c; No. dat 6@b6%~ec; No. 
3 yellow at 6lc; No. 2 white at 65c, and 
No. 3 white at 64%¢c@5c 

OATS—No. 2 at 4@464%c; No. 4 at 44\4c; 
No. 2 Northern at 46%c; No. 2 white at 
476c; No. 3 white at 454%@46c; No. 4 white 
at 43%@44\%c, and 38c for trashy 

BRAN—Large and 100-lb. sks at 9c and 
direct orders at 9#0@98c; at mill, 9#@vs« 
Shipstuffs at mill, $1@1.06 

HAY—Timothy, $14@14.50 for choice, $13 
@i4 for No. 1, $12@12.50 for No. 2, clover 
$9.50@12; clover mixed $11@12 for No. 1; 
prairie, this side, $12.50@13 for choice, and | 
No. 1 and $11@12 for No. 2; alfalfa $14i@ 


14.00. 
PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 
The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 


Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 
Wheat— 
May . Bea 834.@84%G@85 834a%a 
July ..77% b 764 @78 76% G % 
Corn— 
May ....624%@62% 61%@62% 61% a 
July . 62% n 61% @6242 61% Db 
Oats— 
May ..4%a 44 @4U% 4 
July . 85% a —a— 354.0% a 


Cesh wheat. corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 





Wheat— 

No. 2 red ...83%@85% 844@86% 742@74I% 
No. 3 red ... ...@.... «++-@.... Tl @74 
No. 4 red ... ... icc wesceles 66 @i1 
No. 2 hard..75 @77% 76 @78% 71 @7l% 
No. 3 hard..74%@76% 75 @i7 6814 @ 69% 
Corn— 

No. 2 mixed.61 @.... 61 @.... 38%@39 
No. 2 white.65 @65% 65 @654n39 @.... 
No. 3 mixed.58 @59 9 @59% 38%@38% 
No. 4 mixed.5714@58% 58%@59 38 @38% 
No. 3 yell'w.64 @4% 614@62 n 38%@39 
No. 3 white.68%@64 64 @64% 39 @39% 
No. 3 yell’w.61 @62n 61%@62n 38%@39 
Oats— 

No. 2 mixed.44 @45 411% @45% 264%@274 
No. 2 North.45 @46  454@46% 27 @27% 
No. 2 white.45 @46  45%@46% 228%n 
No. 3 white.44 @154% 45 @45% 27 @27% 
No. 4 white.42 @42% 42 @4%5 27 @27% 
No. 3 mixed.42 @83 43 @44 24@K%n 
No. 4 mixd.e42 @42% 42%@43 2 @.... 


COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 


nary, 75-l6c; good ordinary, 7 15-l6c; low 
middling, 8 5-l6c; middling, 89-16c; good 
middling, 8 13-16c; middling, fair, 9 3-l6c. 


WoOoOL—There being practically no of- 
ferings on regular market, and little or 
no demand from manufacturers for the 
stock in dealers’ hands, there was not 
enough selling upon which to establish 
accurate market rates. Missouri and IIli- 
nois—Combing and clothing, 1742@18c; me- 
dium clothing, 164%c@l7c; braid and low, 
i644c; slight burry, 4@l4%c; hard burry, 


11%c; light fine, 14@14%c; heavy fine, 11!quite as much activity. In all important 
@l2c. Arkansas and Southern—12 months, |respects the market was strong and ac- 
16%@l17c; lamb, 15%@l6c; burry, 12@l8c;|tive, and the supply was. not nearly 
hard burry, 10c. Dakota and Western— enough to satisfy the demand. 

Medium, 15%@léc; fine medium, 134@lic;| Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
light fine, 13%@l4c; heavy fine, 10@llc.|mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
Texas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma— | $160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,850 lbs.—Fair 


Medium, 16%c; coarse and low, lic; fine 
medium, 18@l4c; light fine, 124%@13%c; 
heavy fine, 10@lic. Iowa, Wisconsin and 


Minnesota—Medium, 16%c; fine medium, |the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
M@lic; light fine, 13%@lic; heavy fine, | good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
10%@1l%c. Kansas and Nebraska—Medi- Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
um, 16@17c; fine medium, 1414@l5c; light | chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs—Plain to good, 
fine, ffil4@14%4c; heavy fine, 11@114ec. Tub- | $75@90; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 
washed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 21@23c; burry, | drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
14@lé6c. extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern 

EGGS—Again largely lower. A few Sold | yse—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
at 4c, but principal dealers refused to |¢ra $100@185; fancy gaited and New York 
pay that, anticipating further declines, | saqdiers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
owing to the mild, spring-like weather |mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work 
prevailing, together with the fact that all | pugs, $40@60. 


other leading markets of the country were 


declining rapidly. Receipts here larger. 
BUTTER—Dealers, anticipating 
prices, were holding off, 
in consequence. Offerings 
ample. Creamery—Extra, 28c; 
seconds, 20@2I1c. 
firsts, 16c; grease, 4s. 
2lc; firsts, 17@18c. 
well-handled, 16c; poor to good, 
packed choice, 15c; poor to fair, 13@l4c. 


light, 


CHEESE—Firm. a s, 
HEESE—Firm. On orders; Twins large enough to meet demands. For these 
Ime; singles, 1%%4c; daisies, ie; ¥. A., classes to-day the inquiry was large and 
13%4c; long horns, 13%c; New York large, |°'**°°* a a = 


12c; New York small, 12%c; 
13@13%c; Swiss—Choice, 15c; No. 
13c; brick, 14@14%c. 
LIVBH POULTRY — Chickens 
dragging; 
still further declines; 


ening in price, with fair offerings, 
buyers discriminating against 
stock. Ducks slow, but 
Geese dull. Turkeys, light or medium 
12%c; heavy, lic. 
hens, 9c; old roosters, 5c; 
pounds or less, lic; capons, 12c. 
10c. Geese, 4%@5c. Live pigeons, 
dozen, $1.25. 

STRAW BERRIES—Florida 


broilers, 


case, as to condition. 


APPLES—Poor and inferior, $1.50@3 per 
From storage Ben Davis held at 
$3.25, as to quality, and $4@4.50 for choice 


bri. 


per bri. in a jobbing way. 


DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
4c to 5%c for sun-dried quarters and at 
6c to 8c for exaporated rings. Chops at 1 
Peaches—Sun-dried halves at 24%@ 


@l\%c. 
2%e. 
FEATHERS—In demand; 
live geese in small sks. 47c; 
45c; gray 35c in small, 


old white 35@387c; X 25@30c; XX 16@20c; 
tur- 
wing 
tail and pointers 5c; 


XXX 10@12c; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c; 
key—tail 12c, wing, 6c, pointers 3c; 
wnd tail 7c; wing, 
body 2c; duck—white 35c, dark 25c. 
BEESWAX—Quote at 28c 
prime. 
SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts 


dry stock, fallen, etc., 8c per Ib. 
SUNFLOWER SEED—S$3 per 100 lbs. 


LINSEED OIL—Raw at 63c; boiled 64c; 


preies nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—Lots 
No. 1 and 10%c No. 3; 
per lb, more. 


200 gal., 


COTTONSEED OIL—Summer yellow at 
43c; white, 44c; winter yellow, 47c; winter 


white, 48c. 
SALT—E. side: 


lower 
and sales few 
though 
firsts, 24c; 
Ladle-packed—Extra, 18c; 
Dairy—Extra, 0@ 
Country—Roll—Choice, 
14@lic; 


limburger, 
2, 12%c@ 


lower 
again, the demand being light and sales 
hucksters and dressers hold- 
ing off, anticipating larger receipts and 
receipts fair, in- 
cluding some by river. Turkeys also weak- 
and 
heavy 
unchanged. 


aes es ?— 15% hands, bulk of sales .... 


Ducks, 
per 


refrigerator 
stock 20@30c per quart box for choice; 
Texas slack filled boxes $8@5 for 24-quart 


steady. Prime 
in large sks. 
338c in large sks.; 


per lb. for 


nom- 
{nally 50c to 9c; shearings at 5c to lic; 


1l%c Ib. 
small quanu.ties Ic 


Medium 9c; granulat- 





ed 85c per bbl.; 5c per bbl. more this side. 

HEMP SEED—Latest bid at $3.25 per 
100 lbs., pure test 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store at $1.55; Scotch $1.65; split $1.90@1.95; 
whippoorwill peas at $2.06 

WHITE BEANS Hand-picked pea 
beans in a small way from store $1.72@ 
1.75 per bu; screened $1.65 per bu ma- 
chine-picked $1.70 Lima beans at 5%€ 
per Ib; blackeye $2.25; California pink at 
Bec; lentils at 44@4'2 New York kid- 
| ney at 4% 
| BROOM CORN—Quiet, but firm; offer- 
lings very light Quotations nomina per | 
ton; Common, $65@75, fair, $80@55 hoice, | 
$90. | 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings continue 
light, prices nominal. Per 100 pounds: | 
Timothy at $@6.75—prime more; clover 
fai rat $8 to $8.50, good at $8.75@9.00; millet 
Jat $292.25; redtop at $5 to $9. All inferior 
llots less, Sales: 8¢ sacks timothy in lots 
it from $5.8 down to $4.90; small lots 
lelover at $5@8.25@8.35 
SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Salable at 
$8@3.05 per 100 pounds. 

ONION SETS—Ton sets nominal at 
$2.70 per bushel. Sales: Smal! lots on basis 
of quotations | 

WHIPPOORWIL L PEAS—Latest sale 
$2.06 per bushel. 

CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots sal- 
able at $1.40 per bushel on track—small- 


er lots at $1.35. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark 6@8c, bright am- 
lber at 10@lic, white alfalfa at 15@16c—in- 
ferio. and bruken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 44@4%c; 
cans, 5@5%c; Cel:fornia in cans at 6@6%c. 
HIDES—In fair demand and steady. 
Dry flint—Texas, heavy, lic; Texas, aver- 
age, 13%4c; Texas, light, 11%@l2c; fallen, 
12%4@13c; native and Arkansas, 12%c; No. 
1 native, 13%c; No. 2 native, ll%c. Dry 
salted—Round, 10%c; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 
10%c; horse hides, dry, 7c. Green salted 
—Western, round, 6%4c; Southern, do, 6c; 
selected No. 1, 74c; selected No. 2, 6%4c; 
part cured, %c per pound less than cured; 
uncured, lc per pound less than cured; 
culls, 34c; culls, dry stock, 7c; horse hides 
$2.75; do do No. 2, $1.25 
LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—Auction 
moderate character, 


supplies of very 
continuing to reflect 
the extreme shortage of marketable 
horses in the country, which appears to 
be intensified as the season for farm work 
grows nearer. Demand in the market 
during the last months particularly, has 
been remarkably active for nearly every 
description of horses, but at no time has 
the supply ruled equal. Liberal orders 
were in force for all qualities of chunks, 
1,100 to 1,500 Ibs., the toppier grades hav- 
ing the call over all other grades on ac- 
count of the urgent demand through East- 
ern and export channels, Yet there was 
a strong request from Middle Eastern 
and adjacent states for plain and medi- 
um animals for farm work, and not a 
few animals were sold for that account at 
strong values. Southern buying displayed 
a moderately active tone. There was a 
very good demand for smooth and tasty 
kinds, on the order of drivers, the me- 
dium and plainer grades not sharing 


to good, $65@30; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for 


MULES—Like the opening of last week, 
receipts to the commission department of 
the market were light; in fact, combined 
arrivals would not have made a moderate 
run during former busy seasons. On this 
account the market opened quietly, but 
with strong disposition. Recently all the 
dealers have shown eagerness for the bet- 
ter grades of mules from the medium to 
or from 15 hands up, and the 
seemingly been not half 


large size, 
receipts have 


active, and sellers received strong bids 
on all such as were availabie. The com- 
moner kinds were not so actively sought 
and the demand at the present time is al- 
most exclusively for the better kinds. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range ...... $ 50 00@ 70 0 
14 hands, bulk of sales .. . 1 0@ 60 00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 55 00@ 80 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales .... 55 00@ 6 00 
15 hands, extreme range ...... 75 00@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... -. 7% 0@ 90 00 
15% hands, extreme range 90 00@125 00 
95 00@106 00 








extreme 
cesccescceeeses 120 00@160 00 
16 to 164 hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 06 


16 he 16% hands, 
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der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE.—Receipts continue light in 
native division. Market opened fore part 
of week 10c to lic higher, but on Wednes- 
day, under unfavorable advices from 
other markets, values were 10c to lic 
lower. Thursday and Friday the market 
was strong and active, and prices were 
strong to 10c lower than close of last 
week. There were no strictly choice or 
* lfancy steers here, yet some pretty good 
1,250 to 1,450 lb. steers sold from $6.00 to 
$6.50. Receipts of cow and heiter butcher 
stuff light, and prices fully as high as 
any time this season. Demand for this 
class good and not enough here to supply 
same. Canner grades of cows show a lit- 
tle improvement over big decline noted 
in our last letter. Receipts of stockers 
* land feeders light and quality common. 
Good demand for best grades; common 
and medium classes no more than steady. 
’|Best grades milk cows and calves in 
strong demand at highest prices of the 
season, and about $2.50 higher than last 
week; common and medium ones strong. 


Veal calf market about steady, with top 
selling at $7.2, and bulk from $6.00 to 
36.50. 


Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 
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by millions of mothers for their 


rfect suc- 
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$ RK while teeth- 
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wind 


em. Sold by Druggists in every 
word: Be sure ona ask for ‘Mrs. Wins!ow's Sooth 
ng Syruys’’ and take no other kin' 
pA a : bottle. 


Has been used for over sixtr years 
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a is + on  yuneiy for diar- 
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Twenty-five 


weights are quotable as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $7.00@7.25. 


average, $6.75@7.00. Good 


$6.50. Fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5.00@6.00. Steers, 





jthe bulk at $8.25@4.00. Bulls, 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 


Shipping and export steers of various 


Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.0@ 


rough to best, $.00@6.00. Steers, 1,000 to 
1,1 pounds average, full range, 4.00@ 
5.9, bulk of at $5.00@6.65. Steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds full range 





sales 





$2.75@6.00, bulk sold at $4.50@6.35. Feeding 
|steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- | 
wards, $4.0@4.40, the bulk at $4.06@4.30. | 
Common to choice stockers, $2.70@4.36, 
bulk at $3.06@4.25 Stock heifers, full | 
range, $1.75@3.70, and the bulk at 32.50@ 
3.25 Fancy native heifers sell at $5.00@ 
6.2.: there has been a good many on the 
market Choice native heifers sell at | 
$4.5045.00. Best native cows sell at $4.00 | 


@5.% and good heifers sell at $4.00@4.50. 
|Medium cows at $3.00@3.75. Far cows 
$2.50@3.00. Inferior, light and old cows 
$1.00@2.0 The bulk of the southwest 
cows sold at $1.75@2.40 and the bulk of all 
|the cows sold at $3.00@4.35. Canning cows 
|}sell at $1.50@2.75. Veal calves, full range, 
$3.00@7.12% per 100 pounds, bulk at $6. 

7.00 per 100 pounds. Heretics and year- 
lings sold at $2.50@5.00 per 100 pounds, with 


full range, 
2.00@4.75, bulk of sales $.2@4.00. Stocker 
bulis sold at $3.00@3.35, the bulk at, %.10@ 
During the week the milkers sold at 


3.26. 


ja full range of $20.00@57.50 per cow and | 


calf, the bulk of sales being at $31. 0@ | 
46.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts con- | 
siderably lighter this week, about = | 
cars. Receipts at other markets mod- 
erate, and prices tore part of week high- 
er. Wednesday, receipts heavy at Chi- 
cago, and values l0c to lic lower. Light 
receipts at Chicago Thursday, and that 
market strong and active. Receipts 
fairly liberal here, but demand good, 
and prices steady to strong compared 
with Wednesday. Values Thursday on 
bulk of steers 10c to lic higher than close 
of last week; cows and heifers about l0c 
higher, and bulls 5¢ to We higher. De- 
mand for all classes fat cattle good, and 
we believe should receipts become lighter 
prices would gradually advance. We 
don’t look for heavy receipts next week, 
and from present outlook believe de- 
mand will be good. Receipts at Chicago 
decreased about 7.500 head compared with 
las tweek, and prices were shade higher 
than last Thursday. Canning cattle about 
steady, compared with decline noted last 


week. Receipts of calves moderate; 
prices ruled steady on light, handy weight 
kinds; heavy and coarse grades some 
lower, with very slow demand for this 


class. During the week Texas and In- 
dina Territory steers averag:ng 485 to 
1,186 pounds sold at’a full range of $3.2@ 
5.60,. most of them going at $4.40@5.40, and 
the majority of them were fed. Cows and 
heifers brought $2.00@4.50, bulk $3.35@4.00; 
staks and oxen, $2.75@4.60. bulls, $2.75@ 
4.25 ,and calves, $10.00@12.50 per head and 
2.25@6.50 per hundred. Arkansas and 
Tennessee steers, 510 to 974 pounds aever- 
age, at 75@5.30; cows and heifers sold 
at $1.50@4.00; bnils and oxen at $2.25@ 
5.00, and calves $2.00@2.% per cwt. Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi steers 
averaged 573 to 1,30 pounds, sold at a full 
range of $2.85@6.00; cows, $1.50@2.50; bulls, 
$2.25@4.60; mixed cattle, $1.50@2.75; oxen, 
$2.25@4.60; calves, $1.90@2.25, and yearlings, 
$1.50 per cwt. 

HOGS.—With a light run for the week, 
the market has shown considerable fluc- 
tuation, being higher the first of the 
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take up my correspondence with you and 
try to give an idea of my surroundings. 


are, half mile off the 
railroad. 


acres of which is alkali, and is used as 
pasture. The native salt grass which 
grows on this alkali land is somewhat 
jlike Johnson or Bermuda grass, and is 
propagated the same way, by runners 
from the roots, Ninety acres are in al- 
| falfa, 12 in prunes. 1) in muscatel (raisin) 
grapes, remainder i: grain land and 
buildings and a few peach and apricot 
itrees. The weather has been very cold 
| for this country t having been frosty 
most every morning since December 7 


several mornings 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will again 


Our ranch Mes six miles south of Tul- 
Southern Pacific 


We have 380 acres of land, §¥ 


with the thermomete: down to 18 degrees 
rhis is said to be very 
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£. D. LANG, 


Formerly of Missour!. 





unusual for this country. The citrus grow- 
ers have had to protect their trees by 
smudging, which is done automatically by 
an arrangement by which when the dan- 
gerous temperature is reached fires are 
lighted in wire baskets strung between 
the rows. The baskets are filled with 
fine kindlings and asphaltum, which 
makes a heavy smudge, and the orange 
growers are hopeful of it proving a suc- 
cess. No oranges are grown commercial- 
ly in this locality, the citrus belt being 
along the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
and on the coast 

It has been very dry this winter, the 
rainfall being somewhat below two inch- 
es. The probabilities are that not much 
more will fall. This all fell in small 
showers of quarter inch and less and 
probably will have quite a few more of 
same kind. The snow in the mountains is 
said to be light, and that being the case 
water will be scarce. Nevertheless the 
hope is strong, and all are still expect- 
ing rains. 

Pure bred stock is scarce and com- 
mands good prices. In fact, all stock is 
good value. Quite a few mules have been 
shipped to Kansas City since I came out, 
Sept. 28. One man bought and fattened 
fsome 200 head on alfalfa and barley hay 





week, lower the middle of the week, and 


closes about like the opening. We quote 
the following values to-day: Butchers 
and packers, $5.90@6.5 Yorkers and ship- 





sand acres of swamp land in Oregon, says 
the Hay Journal, will be reclaimed and 
made to produce hay, if a project set on 
foot by a live-stock company shall prove 
successful. This company has built a 
dredge, with which it proposes to dig a 
ditch 60 feet wide and 9 feet deep through 
the center of the swamp which covers 
a large portion of Molheur County. By 
means of this ditch it is proposed to 
drain the swamp and convert it into a 
great hay field. It is estimated that 
100,000 tons of hay can be produced annu- 
ally, where now nothing but swamp grass 
flourishes. A San Francisco company has 
secured a contract to operate the dredge, 
and it is estimated that two years will be 
required to complete the ditch. 





Fiends of Kugene Field will welcome 
James Main Dixon’s tribute to the poet’s 
St. Louis friends in the March issue of 
The American Illustrated Methodist Mag- 
azine. The article owes much to the 
g00d will and co-operation of Field’s old 
e.ecutor, Mr. Melvin Lamond Gray, a 
native of Verznont, and a friend of tare 
e’Cer Field. Pictures are given of the 
hcvse on Adams street where the Fields 
spent their early married life, and of the 
new Eugene Field Public School. Article 
and illustrations are fresh and timely. 
Published monthly by The Methodist 
Magazine Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
One dollar a year. 


$5.25 | hay, 


pers, $5.75@6.20; heavy pigs, 5.30@5.75; 
light pigs, $4.50@5.50; rough heavies, 
@6.0. 

SHEEP.—Receipts light; market un- 
changed, not enough arriving to supply 
demand, best lots of mized ewes and 
wethers selling from $5.00@6.25; yearlings, 
5.75@6.10; best lambs,  $6.50@6.75; bucks, 
$4.00@4. 25. 

Monday, March 10.—CATTLE.—Receipts 
in Quarantine division were liberal, and 
market ruled 5c to 10c lower. There was 
a fair run on the native side, and prices, 
showed about the same decline. Chicago 
ported 21,000 and _ that market 10c 
lower. 

HOGS.—Receipts moderate; market 1l0c 
lower. 

SHEEP. — Receipts moderate; market 
steady. 

MAMMOTH HAY FARM.—Five thou- 








WE HAVE HEARD 
OF IT BEFORE 


There is no necessity for us to suffer 

pain and endure useless agony. 

is a remedy for all pons and pains— 

for Rheumatism, t. phe a 

Neuralgia, Sciatica, Pleurisy, Sore- 

ness, Stiffness, Headache, 

Pains in the Limbs and Pains in the 
Feet, that remedy is 


t.Jacobs Oil 


It never fails. It - 


relief fi always 
follows. It has cured I thousands ef 
cases which had been given up as 
incurable. trial will convince any 
sufferer that St. Jacobs Oil 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and soc. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE 





1,200 to 1,290 pounds agerage, full range, 











and shipped a complete train load of 30 
cars about two weeks ago. 

| Feed is plentiful, alfalfa hay selling at 
about $4.00 to $5.00 per ton; grain hay 
about $2.00 higher. Then we have foxtail 
which is quite different from Mis- 
souri foxtail, being in reality barley grass 
or wild bgrley. It is said to make fine 
green pasturage, and when cut on the 
green order the State Experiment sta- 
tion places it almost equal to barley hay. 
What we are feeding was cut too ripe and 
the beards are troublesome by working 
into one’s clothes, also into the cheeks 
and lips and under the tongue of stock, 
in some cases working completely through 
under the jaws of horses. 

We have 27 head of cows, 22 milking. 
Nine are fresh, and the others are at all 
periods of lactation. We separate with 
a hand separator and have the milk warm 
and nice for calves and pigs. Am selling 
the cream to the creamery at present, 
but expect to make our own butter 
shortly. 

Everything has to be fixed up around 
the place, as it had been occupied by a 
renter for the past six years. The barn, 
S) by 60 feet, was built for horses, and 
must be converted into a cow barn with 
stauchions. An immense heap of manure 
“ornaments” both sides of the barn and 
is being spread in the prune orchard, not- 
withstanding old residenters’ opinions 
that it will ruin the orchard. The com- 
mon practice here is to haul out and burn 
the manure. I have sown about 120 acres 
of grain and am now setting posts to 
divide our alfalfa field. 

In our dairy work we have not begun 
the weighing and testing of indiv dual 
cows, but shall do so. I should like Buff 
Jersey, M. E. King and others to ex- 
press an opinion as to the number of 
cows one milker should milk and about 
how many they usually milk per hour. 
Quite a few here claim to milk 15 cows per 
hour, which seems to me more than can 
be milked right. I am comparatively a 
new hand at milking and find eight cows 
a full hour’s work for me. I am new at 
dairying, but think that one hour in the 
stables is as much as should be put in 
by the milkers for the best advantage. 
Should like older heads to give me light 
on these questions. 

This is a fine dairy country. The 
wheat farmers have mostly “gone broke” 
through crop failures, and the land is 
being allowed to reset in salt grass or 
sown to alfalfa, but of course grain of 
some kind is essential, and wheat and 
barley are sown to quite a wide extent 
yet. Sorghum seems to do well, as also 
Egyptian corn. 

The sunrise is quite beautiful here; 
the snow-capped mountains on the east 
showing beautifully in the halo of ap- 
proaching day long before daylight, and 
the period of twilight is short when in all 
his glory and power the sun is abroad as 
if it had just emerged from behind a 
cloud; also, in the evening, how quickly 
it drops behind the coast range, reflecting 
the rainbow colors on the sky, due,I sup- 
Pose, to the ocean. The fog has been 
quite heavy at times, but we usually 
have nice pleasant afternoons. Every- 
thing is dry now, mainly an account of 
the frosts, but usually, it is said, by this 
time almond trees are in bloom, apricots 
with swelling buds, foxtail, alfalfa and 
alfiliria half knee high, etc. But it may 
be an advantage, as it has held back fruit 
buds, such as prunes and apricots, which 
often get nipped. 

Now, readers, do not take what I have 
written seriously, as I have not been here 
long enough to know much of this coun- 


try and may misrepresent some things. 
Yours, E. D. LANG. 
Tulare, Calif. 





PROMISING WHEAT CROP.—Monroe 
City, Mo., March 7.—Farmers of Marion, 
Monroe and Ralls counties say they have 
never seen or known the wheat to look 
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nish also the funds necessary for carry- 
ing on the experimental work. It is 30 
feet deep, covers two and one-half acres 
of ground and is so arranged that about 
fifteen acres of bottom land can be wat- 
ered from it. The crops that will be put 
to the test this summer as to the advan- 
tage of irrigation are corn, potatoes, al- 
falfa and pasture grasses. 

Last season experiments were made to 
some extent with fruits, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and ape 
ples, water from the city water works be- 
ing used. The effect on strawberry vines 
was marked indeed, but as they were 
young plants the result as to the effect 
on the fruit, of course, could not be ob- 
served. However, the experiment will be 
watched with much interest the coming 
summer. Careful observations will be 
made as to the effect of soil and atmos- 
pheric conditions on the crops under test 
and bulletins at various periods of the 
experiments will inform the public of re- 
sults. The soil on the state farm is well 
adapted to the experiment undertaken. 
Dean H. J. Waters, of the agricu:ctural 
college, is interested in the work and is 
confident of success. 





GEO. A. ARNOLD, Hayden, Nebr., ad- 
vertising Mammoth White Artichokes in 
this issue, writes: My hogs are now 
(March 5) feasting on Artichokes. Corn 
was a failure here last year, yet my Ar- 
tichokes yielded 250 to 350 bushels per 
acre—in fact, in the 12 years I have been 
raising them I have never had a failure. 
They will stand a longer drouth than 
any root crop I know of, and are no more 
trouble to take care of than corn. 


The March number of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine is unusually rich in special articles. 
“One Day With a Busy Spider’ is a valu- 
able natural history lesson, so cleverly 
done up in the guise of fiction that not 
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12 John Street, Dept. L, New York. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH baat Rage de Na of 
for more than 20 years; stoek ass. Per set- 
ting $1 per 15. L. Kirk Pepride, Rosemond, Ill. 





Eggs from White Holland Tu and Black 
Langshans. Mrs. J. H H, Price, Clarkeville, Me. 


L- Rocks exclusively. Eggs $1 00 per 15; $1,75 
fj MBS. J. D. PRYOR, Paris, Mo. 
cents for recipe. Money refund. 


p-cure—50 
alee eon 10 cents will cure 100 fowls. 
MRS. FRED DALTON, Walker, Mo. 


Northern Grown 
Beardless Barley, Oats, Emmer, Corn, Soy Beans, 
Cow Peas and Potatoes. Address 


EDW. BE. EVANS, 
West Branch, Michigan. 


Free Booklet Zor as's; Bither sex, big money; 


its 46cts. 
Hedges, 9680 Osage stroct, Bt Le Me Me. 
Dangerous to Sleep 
Blin pevela tin tae 
a sore throat. seen tates 
Sc. Dr. Haslett, 2181 Clifton 
Louis. Mo. 





















lowa Silver Mine, Saizer’s All 
Gold Very Early Seed Corn. 
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That is the capacity of our new factories shown above. The old were unequal to the de- NV = 
mand upon them. We had to build greater. The new plant is constructed so that skilled labor, 
science, conditions and appliances may conspire to make the perfect wind mill. It covers six 
and a half acres of ground. We believe it makes the best mill in the world. Ly = 
is all that its name implies, Equally adapted to na ot 
7 he Samson light work or deep water raising. You may call 
pon it for whatever power is required. The ti —7 
material is galvanized onal The tower is lithe and graceful. Every 1% 
part of the completed whole is equal to any test of strength that may 
by any possibility be put pee it. Like our factory, the Samson wind —_ 
mill has grown with us. e confidently assert that in the Samson th Pu 
nearest approa roach to perfection is to be found. We fully guarantee the 
Samson wind mills, Write for our free handsome illustrated catalogue. If = 
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ansant’s (attle [T1Q 2004 yielder--60 to 100 bushels per > 
acre. A medium early maturing e. 
variety. They all want it. in ¢ 
wee 
Early Reed and Mammotii White. Our corn is all selected, tipped, shelled, po 
sacked and F. O. B. cars, $1.25 per bu- 4 
an 
are our other leaders. The former is a light yellow, with ears from 9 to onal. ae Oe om. ers 
18 inches long, deep grain, small cob, maturing in 100 days and yield- 8@-The above is photograph of perfect 
ing more than any other early corn. Mammoth White is the best White | °®" of Cattle King. he 
corn grown, medium early, ears from 9 to 14 inches long, white cob. : : | W. W. VANSANT & SONS, Faragut, la. at | 
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EXPERIMENTS IN IRRIGATION. ionaen enncated us — pats 
rece 
Extensive Series of Tests Begun at |] PY the Government. Phir Mammoth White Artichoke Seed port 
c bia, Mo. mcky 
=a —— Mo “eae number, but that is not the FOR SALE. this 
‘olumbia, o., arch 7.—The nited Address Arnold, Hayden, Nebraska. 
States Department of Agriculture has be- confidentially “how it’ happened, ae = ; ry 
gun an extensive series of experiments tn you will write and ask us rae 40 pee @ d 
irrigation in Missouri. The irrigating res- B St 2 worl 
ervoir built on the state farm in Colum- d i Post Co., Adrian, Mich. Bice woe fem: 
bia last year and finished later in the at 
fall will facilitate the experiments that belp 
have recently been carried on to some oft D 
extent as to the feasibility of irrigation NITRATE OF SODA = 
in this climate. Similar experiments are THE STANDARD AMMONIATE FOR bn 
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CLIP latul 

your Wal: 

HORSES . 
ta the They feel better, look better, wor u 


epring. 

better, and are less liable to catch cold, Don't |* be i 
your horess stand in the barn all night with » best’ catic 
of hairon. It weakensthem and they low bate 
ton “Telipped ther ry out quickly, gain flesh an! yh 
can be groomed in =a Horses can be clipe! Purc 
in 38 minutes with ne. Send for Catalogue H. 
CHICACO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., * 

(7 LaSalle Ave., Chicago, Iil., U- 5. 
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And your work is done for a lifetime. Not so with 
ae containing gh ghts, further wears 
ra: twists r good m 
best. POatal es free. Soar ser: 
WIRE FENCE CO., 
OLEVELAND, OHIO. 





first reading is dulled does the reader re- 
alize how much he has learned about 
spiders and their ways. Pearson’s Mag- 





until the keen edge of the enjoyment of a 





azine, 220 Astor Place, New York. 
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